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SMOKE MEANS TROWELE 


AND WASTED GAS’ 


“Gas Thief” . . . that’s a good 
name for a car with a smoking 
exhaust. 

Because , smoke is usually a 
sign of excessive engine wear ... 
a sign your engine is stealing 
precious gas and pouring it out 
the exhaust — wasted ! 

One of the best preventives 
against excessive wear is Insu- 
lated Havoline Motor Oil. It 
stands up against extremes of 
temperature — won’t break down 
even under the toughest driving 
conditions. 

Summer and winter, Insulated 


Havoline helps your engine work 
better... helps it give more 
miles per coupon. Havoline is 
distilled, too . . . free from car- 
bon-forming impurities that rob 
your car of pep and fuel. 

Don’t wait till your car be- 
comes a gas-stealing “smoker.” 
Change to Insulated Havoline 
Motor Oil today! 


|The Texas Company feels that one 


important part of its war job is to 
KEEP YOUR CAR ON THE JOB. You're 
welcome to drive in to any Texaco 
Dealer’s for a check-up of tires, battery, 
chassis and motor lubrication system. 


Tune in the TEXACO STAR THEATRE every Sunday night 
See your local newspaper for time and station 


Genie ltoieoms a TEXACO DEALERS 


. 
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B Mimeograph 
and Two Wars © 


Many things have been made 
obsolete in the years between 
two wars. The “Handie-talkie” 
radio has replaced the old-style 
field telephone. Airplane gaso- 
line tanks are now “‘self-sealing”’ 
if punctured. The army mule is 
motorized. 

But the Mimeograph duplica- 
tor’s tour of duty with the armed 
forces remains unbroken. It 
rolled out the orders for the bat- 
tle that broke the Huns at 

_ Chateau-Thierry .’. . a soldier 
in brogans and leggings grinned 
and spun that handle faster when 


he read the “‘cease fire” order on 
November 11, 1918. 









































Topay, it rolls out the orders for a 
landing party off a coral island in the 
South Pacific ...a sweating corporal 
rolls in the Mimeograph duplicator 
and rolls out the orders of the day. In 
factories, too, Mimeograph duplica- 
tors are busy, helping guide produc- 
tion lines making the weapons of war. 

No matter what your job is—in the 
armed forces or in war industry—a 
working knowledge of Mimeograph 
duplicator is a valuable “‘plus.” Learn 
to use this versatile equipment —in 
high school, business school, or 
“after 5” classes at the office. 

A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 
_ Tue Mimeocrapx Company, Lrp., Toronto 





COPYRIGHT 1943, A. 8. DICK COMPANY 





MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 








300 feet of “Lightning” 


fhat knows how fo strike ! 


“D-E” Boat iswhat the Navy calls her! She's 
a Destroyer. Escort—300 feet of “lightning’’, 
built to dish out what it takes to make Axis 
“wolf packs’’ wish they had stayed home. 

Slim, sleek, and deadly, the D-E’s are pro- 
pelled by Diesel engines and manned by crews 
who know how to do the job assigned them. 

Many of the Diesels for Destroyer Escorts 
and other U. S. Navy warships are of Fair- 
banks-Morse manufacture. The skill, facilities, 
and engineering experience that have given 
Fairbanks-Morse Diesels a world-wide reputa- 
tion for dependability are now being used to 
provide dependable power for U. S. Navy ccaft 
—when dependability is so important. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


FAIRBANKS - MORSE 
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Cover—For those unfamiliar with farm equipment, 
the formidable-looking device shown in this Free 
Lance Photographers Guild photo is the blower 
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tion on the harvest problems facing the American 
farmer in this crucial food year, turn to page 68. 
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LETTERS 


British Brigadier 


Newsweek May 31: “The expedition proved 
what its leader Brig. Gen. Charles Orde Win- 
gate . . .” There are no brigadier generals in 
the British Army. The correct rank is brigadier, 
and brigadiers are not general officers (in that 
army). 











C. D. CLEMENTS 
Warrant Officer 
Army of the United States 
Wilmington, N.C. 


Knickerbocker Weekly 


I read with great interest the article headed 
The Emigré Press in your May 10 issue. 

In that article you gave the name of the 
Commissioner of Information for Belgium as 
Albert Jan-Goris. The correct name is Jan- 
Albert Goris. As you printed it, it would mean 
that his first name was Albert, his family name 
Jan, and his wife’s family name Goris. 

Also, from your article one would think that 
the Dutch-American magazine Knickerbocker 
Weekly is “new.” The weekly is the successor 
to the excellent old Knickerbocker (monthly), 
whose files are in that library. 


Constance P. Brown 
Caldwell, N.J. 


Your May 10 issue contains 2 statement con-— 
cerning the Dutch-American Knickerbocker. 
Weekly which néeds some amplification. 

It says: “It started in Hollywood in 1938 as 
The Netherlands-American Digest. The follow- 
ing year Albert Balink, the Dutch-born found- 
er, moved to New York and with an American 
newspaperman, Jay Bradley, continued the 
























































One moment of carelessness and 
she was crippled for life. She was 
one out of 4,500,000 men, women 
and children who were injured in 
their homes last year. 

Carelessness, America’s 7th Col- 
umn, caused more casualties than 
were suffered by our troops in the 
first year of war. Carelessness 
robbed the nation of manpower 
when every man and woman was 
needed on the job. 

You can help “smash the 7th 
Column” by guarding against the 
three most common causes of home 
accidents: 

Falls — More than half the fatal 
home accidents are caused by falls. 
Don’t wear shoes that need repair- 





ing, or sloppy slippers. Don’t leave 
things on the stairs. Don’t neglect 
to close bureau drawers. Don’t leave 
water or grease spilled on the floor. 
Don’t climb rickety stepladders. 
Don’t leave electrical’ extension 
cords across floors or passageways. 

Burns — More than 6,000 Amer- 
icans were burned to death last 
year. Don’t smoke in bed — or leave 
lighted cigarettes on shelves, tables 
or bureaus. Don’t leave matches 
within reach of your children. Don’t 
leave pot handles turned out on the 
stove, ready to be tipped over. 
Above all, be sure your attic and 
basement are cleaned up. Careless 
housekeeping is the biggest fire- 
breeder of all. 


Poisoning— More than 1,600 
deaths are caused each year by 
poisonings. Be sure that bottles con- 
taining poisons are clearly labeled 
and kept out of reach of your chil- 
dren. Don’t take any medicine with- 
out first reading the label. Don’t re- 
use a prescription without the doc- 
tor’s permission to do so. 






BOSTON 
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* Live, Work, Drive Safely ... SMASH THE 7th COLUMN .... and Help Speed Victory * 








I there ever was a fisherman’s fantasia ...this is it! With his port- 
able refrigerating set, our post-war Isaac Walton is catching ’em... 
and in a twinkling they’re on ice... or should we say... in ice. 

We expect some wonderful things from the science of electron- 
ics. Maybe the fish won't be frozen—but other marvels are certain. 

Whatever new products appear in future peacetime years, if 
they use electrical circuits and are made to the highest order of 
specifications ... you'll probably find Cannon Connectors play- 
ing a vital part in their operation. 


Composite self-aligning connector for rack type “plug-in” 
radio equipment, used in America’s fighting planes. Scores 
of industries, including aeronautics, radio, television, sound 
apparatus, shipping, lumber and railroads use Cannon 
Connectors. In products and industries where dependabil- 
ity must be 100% and where quick, effective electrical con- 
nections must be made, you will find Cannon Connectors. 





CANNON ELECTRIC 


CANNON Cannon Electric Development Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Canadian Factory and Engineering Office: Cannon Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


© 





REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES — CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TELEPHONE BOOK 
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publication under a new name, the Knicker- 
bocker Weekly.” 

These, however, are the facts: 

The Netherlands-American Digest was a 
monthly until February 1941, when it became 
a weekly under my editorship, with Messrs. 
Balink and Bradley as managing editors. 

I remained editor for almost one year, then 
resigned in a dispute with the board of di- 
rectors over the editorial policy. Subsequently - 
Mr. Balink and Mr. Bradley were named edi- 
tors. 

I trust you will print these supplementary 
facts. 


BernarD PERSON 
Great Neck, N.Y. 


DPODD 


Mixup Over Lightly 


In reading John Lardner’s interesting “Once 
Over Lightly” on the North African campaign 
in the June 21 issue of Newsweek, I was puz- 
zled to find that certain sentences did not 
appear to make sense. A quick reexamination 
of the column indicated that some of the lines 
had been mixed up, probably by your printer, 
and that the pieces are all there but not in the 
sequence in which they were written. If the 
fourth of the five columns of the story were 
readjusted, I think it would be easy to see 
what Mr. Lardner meant to say. 


J. E. Roserts 
New York 


The readjustment follows: 


Actually, the concentration camps of Al- 
geria were not completely emptied of lib- 
erals four months after the landings. In 
these camps, it was a practice to charge 
7,000 francs for liberation and to pay the 
“suest” 2 francs a day for labor, 1 franc of 
which was withheld to defray his board. It 
was some time after American occupation 
before anti-Vichyites were able to gain free- 
dom for all their friends—such as the emi- 
nent professor of philosophy who was -em- 
ployed at making bricks by the jailers rep- 
resenting Marshal Pétain. 

“Vous savez, il y a beaucoup de gens ici 
qui aiment les Allemands,”* a young French 
patriot told me in Algiers in March. 

He was right enough, and this accounts 
in part for the slowness of political evolu- 
tion in Africa which seems to have puzzled 
Americans at home. The Germans—through 
Vichy—did their work of erosion thoroughly 
and skillfully. They made certain people in 
high places comfortable under their regime, 
as was true in Germany, France, and else- 
where, and these people clung morbidly to 
their comfort and resisted action, “trouble,” 
and change. And it’s very probable that 
American and British agents in Africa, like 
Giraud himself, underestimated the strength 
of the de Gaulle movement as a symbol, for 
the rest of the world, of anti-collaboration 
and _ anti-Nazism. 

Politics, meanwhile, made scarcely a 
scratch on the minds of most of our troops. 
They were preoccupied with other things. 

Our armed forces were divided into two 
roughly equal parts—those who fought at 
the front in’ Tunisia, along with the British 





*You know. there are a great many peo- 
ple here who like the Germans. 





From:a mysterious 


You are looking at men who are part of 
a group which has spent more time 
farther from this earth than probably 
any others who have ever lived! 


They are Boeing flight engineers re- 
cording by camera and visual observation 
the readings on a maze of high-altitude 
test equipment. Extensive research at 
35,000 feet and above is one of the rea- 
sons the Boeing Flying Fortress* is able 
to operate at higher altitudes under com- 
bat conditions than any other bomber. 


Here. is a world utterly alien to any 
which you know, a world of incredibly 


world 


thin air and brilliant ine skies where 
weird things happen. 


Radio plays strange pranks up there 
in the stratosphere. Engines lose their 
power. Oil turns to mush, and wind- 
shields sprout ice whiskers in the 67- 
below-zero temperature. 

Yet these and many other problems 
have been solved so well by Boeing 
research that the Flying Fortress today 
performs in some respects even - better 
7 miles up than it does at sea level! 

Probably you will never have occasion 
to travel at such extreme altitudes. But 


BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


once the war is won you will fly swiftly 


-and luxuriously at 20,000 feet and 


thereabouts . . . thanks in large measure 
to the pioneering done by Boeing flight 
test crews. 

It is a characteristic of Boeing to do 
every job a little better than is required. 
In engineering, manufacture and per- 
formance, Boeing products have always 
exceeded the claims advanced for them. 


It is true of the Flying Fortress today, 
and it will be true of many a new prod- 
uct tomorrow... if it’s “Built by Boeing” 
it’s bound to be good. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS ¢ THE STRATOLINER © PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE LNG 


“THE TERMS °*FLYING FORTRESS’’ AND ‘*STRATOLINER’’ ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 











How Is 
your 


‘GARDEN 
HAIR? 


DRY AND STIFF? Is that how your hair feels, after you’ve worked for hours 
in the garden? No wonder. The good sun is drying to hair, often making it 
wild as weeds, very difficult to comb. 





DIVING INTO WATER— or daily use of 
water as a dressing —tends to wash 
away natural oils, leaving hair more 
unruly than ever. That’s why many 
thousands have found it so important 
in summer to use Kreml Hair Tonic 
regularly. 





Makes hair feel softer, more pliable, easier to comb. Removes ugly dandruff scales and 
relieves itching of scalp they cause. Kreml also relieves breaking and falling of hair — 
when excessive exposure to sun, wind or water... has made it dry and brittle. Use 











GREASE GOES to the other extreme. 
Grease makes the hair lay down— 
and how! Gives it that “‘patent- 
leather’’ look, plastered down and 
shiny. Of course, if you’re a hep cat, 
you may like grease. If not, please 
try Kreml, 


KREML IS RIGHT—thousands declare 
—for better-groomed hair! Right be- 
cause it’s never drying like daily use 
of too much water. Right because it’s 
never sticky or greasy. Kreml removes 


dandruff scales and helps hair look 


its natural best! 


KREML 


HAIR TONIC 


Kreml daily as directed on the label. Try Kreml today! 
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First Army and the French, and those con- 
cerned with supply and occupation and 
training, behind the lines, in Morocco and 
Western Algeria. It’s a rare soldier who sees 
far beyond his own war. I found men in 
Morocco last month, of rank as high as 
full colonel, who were not sure of the spell- 
ing of Bizerte and could not have placed 
Tunis on the map. The army life and prob- 
lems of their area were big enough for 
them. This was an attitude which scorched 
the tempers of men returning from the 
front. On the other hand, every replace- 
ment sent up to Tunisia from Morocco, Al- 
geria, or overseas straightway became a 
fighting soldier of the highest order. 

The fighting was hard. The terrain was 
almost always difficult. The enemy gen- 
erally was skillful and pugnacious. Even the 
Italians fought better than they have been 
given credit for doing, and I found many 
Italian officers and men taken prisoner who 
were resentful of the reputation the Allied 
press (and the Germans, subtly) have 
hung upon them. They did not like the war, 
but by and large they worked at it com- 
petently while they could. 


PODD 


Subsidies 


Subsidy, Subsidy. How saves the Subsidy? 
My grocer has lowered the butter price 5 cents 
per pound. I understand that the OPA will pay 
direct to the butter producers this 5 cents per 
pound, and I presume they will pay it for ac- 
count of the taxpayer. 

It would be timely for you to explain to 
your many readers just how this subsidy will 
benefit the consumer. My idea is that the OPA 
will set up the usual department for handling 
such funds, and the 5 cents paid the producer 
of butter may cost the taxpayer 6 cents or 
8 cents. 

B. D. Eparncton 

Memphis, Tenn. 


The theory is that the roll-backs will benefit 
lower-income groups most—the government an- 
nounced that it was to ease the cost-of-living 
squeeze for these groups that the roll-backs 
were put into effect. Of course, the money for 
the subsidies will eventually come out of the taz- 
payer’s pocket—but the lowest-income groups 
will pay little or none of it, on the basis of 
present Federal income taxes. So the lower- 
imcome earner will save a nickel a pound on 
butter and pay, say, 1 cent or nothing in taxes 
for the subsidies. The upper-income earner will 
also save a nickel, but he may pay 9 or 10 
cents for the subsidies (for news on subsidies, 
see page 32). 


OPP 


Roosevelts 


NeEwsweEEK came this morning and I have 
gotten as far as page 26. Right now, before 
going any farther, I am stopping to object to 
“The Other Roosevelts.” 

This article should be headed: “The Roose- 
velts” because to me and, I believe, to millions 
of others they [the Oyster Bay branch] are still 
THE ROOSEVELTS. 

If you should decide to write something 
about the present-day. publicized members of 
the family, I would be perfectly willing to see 
it captioned “These Other Roosevelts.” 


Put B. Wriuts Sr. 
Tampa, Fla. 
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Scientists believe that the Mesabi’s iron 
came from microbes which ate iron salts. 
The indigestible iron was pushed to the sur- 
face of their bodies—where it clung like a 
coat of mail. As they died—by the billion— 
their “coats of mail’ became vast iron dee 
Posits on what was then an ocean floor. 


=see U. S. Geologic Survey, P, P, 113 





ON THE MESABI RANGE, the world’s largest iron mine, almost every 
shovel, tractor and truck is lubricated with Shell Industrial Lubricants, 


IRON -EATERS 


| ed year Minnesota’s fabulous Mesabi yielded 
a record-breaking 70,000,000 tons of iron ore 
—nearly % of the total U. S. production from 
which battleships, tanks and guns are made. 


Through the mighty Mesabi Range — roughly 
100 miles long — runs a ribbon of iron deposits, 
one to three miles wide. Spotted “like raisins in a 
cake” are ore deposits which assay 50% or better. 
These “raisins” are now open-pit mines whose 
herculean steam shovels, crawling tractors and 
rugged trucks move out rich, red-brown ore to 
supply the Arsenal of Democracy. .. 


In the speed-up to meet war-production quotas, 
almost every shovel, tractor and truck in the 
Mesabi is both lubricated and fueled by Shell. 


Leaders tn War Production rely on “ 
SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 


As war production sets new records, proper 
lubrication becomes even more vital. Yesterday’s 
solution is seldom good enough for today. 


Constant improvement in Shell Lubricants is 
a major responsibility of the “University of Petro- 
leum,” Shell’s research laboratories. Shell engi- 
neers apply these improvements in the field. 


Are you sure your plant has the benefit of all 
that is new in lubrication as it develops? 





First oil refinery to win 
the Army-Navy “E”— Shell’s 
Wood River Refinery 















The marvels in electronics developed during the war will not pass 
with the war. Their application to post-war life will be as wide 
and amazing as only American imagination and enterprise can make them. 


More efficient hearing aids, inexpensive ship-to-shore phones for small craft, wireless 
intercommunications systems for business, improved counting and color sorting 
devices aré but a few of the obvious developments of existing electronic applications. 
Even portable, personal two-way radio phones may become a reality. Where elec- 
tronics will take us no one can foretell. 


In this time of need, it is TUNG-SOL’S job to design and produce necessary trans- 
mitting, receiving and amplifying electronic tubes for our government. ‘After the 
war the new experience so gained will be at the disposal of those who will be instru- 
mental in building the new electronic era. Manufacturers will find at TUNG-SOL 
a wealth of equipment, engineering and production skill to help them make new or 
better electronic devices. 


TUNG: ‘SOL 


— Ml 


TUNG-SOL LAMP WORKS INC., NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF MINIATURE INCANDESCENT LAMPS, 
ALL-GLASS SEALED BEAM HEADLIGHT LAMPS, THERMAL SWITCHES 
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Start 


Sly Safar 


-“Corsairs” 
take off on AEROLS* 


With remarkable smoothness, these Chance Vought 





fighters, called “Corsairs,”’ race off the flat-top’s 
deck. Enemy ships have been sighted and hunting 


prospects are good. 


Like other American aircraft, ‘“Corsairs” are Aerol- 
equipped. Thus they can take off and land on a 
flight deck with speed and safety. 


The superb performance of Aerols on today’s war 
planes is but a prelude to the safety and comfort 
they will contribute to after-the-war aviation. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION -e e CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic too!s for the aircraft and gen- 
eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks 
and buses, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work. , 





*¥THE SHOCK ABSORBING UNITS ON AN AIRPLANE’S LANDING GEAR THE NAME IS DERIVED 
FROM THE WORDS “AIR" AND “OIL’—THE FLUIDS USED TO DISSIPATE THE LANDING SHOCKS 
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HOST... 
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BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERY CO., INC. 
at LOUISVILLE in KENTUCKY 
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TRANSITION 








Birthdays: K1ne 
en, the oldest mon- 
arch in recorded 
Swedish history, was 
85 on June 16. He has 
been ruler since 1907 
.. . ApmiraL Nico- 
Las Hortuy DE Nacy- 
BANYA, Regent of 
Hungary since 1920, 
was 75 on June 18 
. . . Marswat Ion 
ANTONESCU, Premier of Rumania, spent a 
nervous 61st birthday on June 15 inspect- 
ing defenses on the Black Sea coast. 








European 
Gustav 


Marriages: Carr. Srewarp Hutcuins, 
United States Army Air Forces, and Mar- 
GARET Moore of Richmond, Surrey, Eng- 
land, met in June 1942 on a ship later 
torpedoed and sunk off Bermuda. They 
spent the next 24 hours together in a life- 
boat. They met again recently in London 
and were married on June 17 in Richmond 
. . - Dorotny THompson, 48, newspaper 
columnist and radio commentator, to 
Maxim Kopr, 51, Czecho-Slovakian art- 
ist, at Barnard, Vt., June 15. It was her 
third marriage; the second, to Sinclair 








Associated P 
The Maxim Kopfs 


Lewis, ended in divorce in 1942. Kopf and 
Miss Thompson met in Vermont a year 
ago when he visited her summer home to 
paint her portrait (NEWswEEK, April 26). 





Divorce: Ruta L. Ruxtron from W1L- 
u1aM V. C. Ruxton, wealthy New York 
financier and head of the British-Ameri- 
can Ambulance Corps, at West Palm 
Beach, Fla., on June 15 .. . Fannie Cuay 
Rosinson from Britt (BosyaNncies) Ros- 
INSON, the 65-year-old tap dancer, in Reno, 
June 18. 


Purple Hearts: At the direction of 
President Roosevelt, the Order of the 
Purple Heart was awarded to CoRRESPOND- 
ENTS MerrRILL Mue.ier of NEwsSweEEK 
and Ivan PeterMAn of the Philadelphia 
Inquirer in North Africa on June 17. 
Mueller received an ear injury during an 
air raid on Medenine; Peterman broke his 
arm near (xuettar, 


Huh? Mme. Carano Kat-suex, who likes 
to make with words, threw these at mem- 
bers of the Canadian Parliament during an 


Gustav V of Swed- ’ 


address in Ottawa on June 16: a democ- 
racy is not “ochlocracy”; Hitler runs an 
“immane” dictatorship. (Ochlocracy means 
“mob rule,” immane, “monstrously cruel.”) 


Foul: Two-ton Tony Gatento went 
down again on June 16. His opponent, 
Patrolman James Meehan of Orange, 
N. J., thought Tony should put a nickel 
in the parking meter next to his car. Tony 
thought not, pointed up his argument 
with his right but failed to duck Meehan’s 











Associated Press 
Galento’s new crown 


night stick. The loser’s purse: One park- 
ing ticket, three stitches, and charges of 
disorderly conduct, resisting arrest, and 
assault and battery. 


Toothsome: Lr. Henry Matson, 23, of 
Perry, N.Y., an American fighter-pilot, 
was descending by parachute when a group 
of Japanese started circling him. Knowing 
their custom to shoot down enemy pilots, 
Matson had the happy inspiration to draw 
back his lips and affect the best buck 
teeth in Tokyo. “I tried to get across the 
idea I was one of them,” he said. “I guess 
I succeeded because they left.” 


Kiss: When Franx J. Nasta of Newark, 
N.J., arrived in Seattle, Wash., after a 
year of construction work on the Aleutian 
Islands, he was interviewed by a reporter 
from The Seattle Star. The reporter, Jerri 
Jacobs, was female, blonde, etc. After the 
interview Nasta said: 
“Jerri, you’re the first 
girl I’ve seen in over 
a year. How’s about 
a kiss?” (See photo.) 


Havoc: Cu1ane and 
Suex, a couple of 
two-month-old bear 
cubs at the Trailside 
Museum, Bear Moun- 
tain, N. Y., pried out 
of their cage the 
night of June 18. 
Moved to pity at the 
sight of their pals, 
still locked up, they freed 1 chipmunk, 
1 cage full of white mice (5 genera- 
tions) , 1 aquarium full of frogs and toads, 
and 1 beaver. They neglected 3 copper- 





Acme 
Smack! 






























ee Nor do we! One of American Central's proud- 





est accomplishments was converting its produc. 


tion line from Peace to War in forty-six days. 
ee ee 
Jeep bodies one month and a half from initial 
order to the loading platform. 
* * * 


Since then, of course, we have been produc. 
ing wings, manifolds, trailers and much else 


in our stride. 
* * * 





This same resourcefulness belongs to the Ameri- 


can Home of the future and we, at American 





Central, intend to apply our skill, imagina- 





tion and accumulated experience to this end.. 


AMERICAN CENTRAL 


MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
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BUTADIENE, a gas and the chief constituent of 
Buna-S synthetic rubber, is stored as a liquid 
under pressure in great spherica' tanks ata syn- 
thetic plant built and operated for the Gov- 
ernment by United States Rubber Company. 


STYRENE, second most impor- 
tant ingredient of Buna-S, is 
stored in tanks like these. 

Methods of manufacture of Sty- 
rene were pioneered by U. S.! 
Rubber laboratories. 


POLYMERIZATION (the manufacture of Synthetic 
Rubber) takes place in tanks called Reactors 
under carefully controlled temperature and 
pressure. 


WASHING. After coagulation, flocs or crumbs 
of synthetic rubber, looking like popcorn, are . 
washed to remove chemicals. 





TUBING—that looks very much like a butcher’s 
meat grinder—squeezes synthetic rubber into 
strings and removes excess water before the syn- 
thetic goes to the driers for further processing. 


FINISHING of synthetic rubber includes milling 
to proper plasticity and uniformity. Here you 
see synthetic rubber leaving the finishing mill 
in the form of a sheet ready to be baled for 
shipment. 


UNITED STATES 











Synthetic rubber can be made from gasoline, coal, alco- 
hol and gases kept liquid under pressure. This means 
that a synthetic rubber plant is made up of hundreds 
of miles of pipe, acres of tanks and more acres of giant- 
sized chemical retorts or reactors. 

Manufacturing synthetic rubber is a process requir- 
ing vast and special equipment. Each of the five basic 
commercial types is produced in virtually the same way 
..-by hooking little molecules together to form increas- 
ingly larger ones. But... because each of the basic syn- 
thetic rubbers is capable of myriads of variations... it 
is what is done to the synthetic rubber after it is pro- 
duced that really counts. It must be processed. Reagents 
and catalysts must be added to it. It must be specifi- 
cally compounded for the specific task. United States 
Rubber Company pioneered in developing many of the 


WHAT IS SYNTHETIC RUBBER? 





major processes used in fitting synthetic rubber for the: 
jobs it must handle. 

This is rubber chemistry...and United States Rubber 
Company is the largest manufacturer of rubber chem- 
icals in the world. Throughout our hundred years’ 
history, we have worked with rubber, improved it, 
broadened its uses. We pioneered in the production of 
conductive rubber, cellular rubber...a score of other 
revolutionary advances in rubber manufacturing. 

_ It is only natural that we have built up a tremendous 
backlog of knowledge and experience in processing 
rubber to handle a certain definite job. Today, this fund 
of knowledge of rubber chemistry is being drawn upon 
to the fullest in our work with synthetic rubber to sup- 
ply the Armed Forces and war industries with the syn- 
thetic rubber and synthetic rubber products they need. 




















SYNTHETIC RUBBER HOSE for fuel has been made com- 
mercially by U. S. Rubber since 1931. Synthetic rubber 


RUBBER PONTONS for the Army 
Engineers are made with syn- 
thetic rubber. They are used 
not only as supports for tem- 
porary, floating bridges, but 
also as ferries for transporting 
men and equipment to estab- 
lish a bridgehead. After use 
they can be deflated, repacked 
into small cases and trucked 
away for repeated service. 








CONDUCTIVE RUBBER TUB LINERS 
are used in munitions plants for 
handling highly explosive materi- 
als like T. N. T. They are an im- 
portant safety factor because they 


has marked superiority to natural rubber in its resist- 
ance to deterioration due to oil or gasoline. Synthetic 
rubber hose plays an important part in speeding the 
shipment of vital fuels. 




























prevent mechanical as well as elec- 
trical sparks and dissipate static 
electricity before it can cause a 
serious explosion. This is another 
- war job beitmg handled efficiently 
by synthetic rubber. 








SYNTHETIC RUBBER TIRES 
for the Armed Forces and 
industrial uses combine 
latest developments of the 
chemistry of rubber and 
textile manufacture. U. S. 
Royal Airplane Tires with 
treads made of synthetic 
rubber and bodies built of 
synthetic fiber are proving 
that they can take the shock 
\of giant bomber landings. 


RUBBER COMPANY 


-1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK + IN CANADA, DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 












Have you heard this about 
Bendix... Judge... Croshy ? 


WILLIAM WAS ONCE bat boy for the 
New York Giants. Now he’s making 
hits as a movie star (Latest: Hal 
Roach comedy, ‘“Taxi, Mister’’). 
About Regents, he says: ‘“The im- 
portance of value is greater today 
than ever. Regent means extra value 
because it’s King Size—over 20%, 
longer.” 



























ARLINE 1S A COLLECTOR of perfume 
bottles, has a passion for perky hats. 
She calls the Regent crushproof box 
“‘wonderful,”’ says it’s “like a cus- 
tom-made cigarette case, fits easily 
in pocket or purse.’’ Keeps ciga- 
rettes fresh, too. Try Regents—and 
see Arline in Hal Roach’s ‘‘The 
McGuerins from Brooklyn.” 












BOB WOULD LIKE TO BE a lawyer, 
if he couldn’t sing and lead his band. 
He’s also keen on handball, flying 
and the better taste of Regents.’ 
You'll enjoy Regents, too. Their 
choicer tobaccos are specially selected 
for finer flavor. And Regents are so 
gentle to your throat! 













ALL THREE AGREE that Regents are a milder 
smoke! Multiple Blending does it. This ex- 
clusive Regent process is your assurance of 
a smoke that’s smooth as silk—always gentle 
to your throat! Try Regents. They cost no. 
more than other leading brands. 
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Harold K. Whitford 
The two bears 


heads, 3 rattlesnakes, and 1 skunk. They 
then crawled back into their cage and 
slept till morning. 


Deaths: Dr. Atsert Busunett Hart, 
88, professor emeritus of the science of 
government at Harvard University, on 
June 16, in Boston. He was the dean of 
American historians, and his books, more 
than 200, were used in schools and col- 
leges throughout the country. Combining 
his name and beard, generations of Har- 
vard men knew him affectionately as 
“Bushy” . . . Rearnatp Bircu, 87, artist, 
in New York, June 17. His best-known 
works were the illustrations of Frances 
Hodgson Burnett’s “Little Lord Fauntle- 
roy” ... Bayarp VEILLER, 74, writer of 
murder mysteries for stage and screen, in 
New York, June 16. Among his plays were 
“The Trial of Mary Dugan,” “Within the 
Law,” and “The Thirteenth Chair” ... 
Dr. Hans Hetnz Ewers, 72, German au- 
thor and poet, in Berlin, June 17. In 1933 
he wrote an official play on the life of the 
Nazi poet and Storm Trooper Horst Wes- 
sel, but it was withdrawn because party 
leaders thought it was not enthusiastic 
enough ... DetpHine Dopce CRoMWELL 
Baker Goppe, 45, thrice-married automo- 
bile heiress, in New York, June 18, after a 
ten-day illness. Her first husband was 
James H. R. Cromwell, former Minister to 
Canada and currently the estranged hus- 
band of tobacco heiress Doris Duke Crom- 
well. 








In Iceland’s Fields . . . 











Cave-of-the-Winds in Miami 


Inside this unique building, the engines 
of Pan American Clippers are put 
through their paces. Propellers roar 
with the thunder of 4000 horsepower 
—creating super-hurricanes as air is 
pulled down one set of stacks and 
pushed out through the other set. 


Outside, there’s hardly a sound— 
for in each stack a honeycombed unit 
of cells soaks up the resonance, bit by 
bit, until it is finally dissipated. 


Naturally, this completely window- 


less test house had to be air condi- . 


tioned—to remove heat generated by 
the engines, to provide controlled 


testing temperatures, to make working 
conditions bearable for the engineers. 
As in so many other exacting applica- 
tions of air conditioning and industrial 
refrigeration, the equipment selected 
was General Electric. 


Today, G-E air conditioning and- 


refrigeration engineers are devoting 
all their talents to problems of war 


production and testing. They are learn- 
ing much that.will lead to better, more 
economical manufacturing methods— 
to healthier, happier living— when we 
return to the pursuits of peace. 


Air Conditioning and Commercial 
Refrigeration Department, Division 437, 
General Electric Company, Bioomfield, 
New Jersey. 





WAS THE 72nd YOUR BABY? 


THE SMALL metal parts many of us are working on today may be in 
Tunis next month. If they don’t do their job, boys like Bill may never 
cross the ocean again. 

Parts like EMPIRE bolts and nuts, for example. Shipped by carloads, 
each one must fit, tighten easily, stand up under fire. They must move fast 
— of war equipment will move slowly. 

Here, at R B & W, machines of our own design are improving the 
strength of metal, cold-reducing Empire bolts, cold-forging the threads, 
cold-punching Empire nuts, repunching to insure perfect fit. To this 
inventiveness, we're adding personal care to make quite sure no weapon 
fails or waits because of us. 

* If you, too, are making vital “bits and parts”, we'll send you posters 
made up from this ad—omitting any reference to us. They’re free. Just 
write Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt and Nut Company, Port Chester, N.Y. 
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RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 


ooo 


Capital Straws 


Note the preponderance of Liberators 
used in U.S. bombing raids on Jap bases 
in the South Pacific; their slightly longer 
range and bigger bombload together with 
their lesser firepower makes them better 
suited than the Fortresses for air opera- 
tions in that area . Incidentally, 
the main reason for successful U.S. night 
bombing in the Pacific is Japan’s lack of 
night fighters . . . The Lehman relief office 
is seeking a formula which will provide 
food for women and children in occupied 
Europe without bolstering the Nazi ca- 
pacity to resist; military men doubt that 
a workable plan can be found . . . Concen- 
trated rifle fire in a specific pattern was 
used very effectively against strafing air- 
craft by U.S. troops in Tunisia. 





German Defensive? 


Events may change such views over- 
night, but some top Washington military 
men are giving credence to reports that 
Germany may go on the defensive in the 
east. The increased Nazi propaganda em- 
phasis on the “Fortress of Europe,” the 
failure to launch an attack before mid- 
June, and the bombing of Soviet industrial 
targets well behind the lines, are all fac- 
tors in this thinking. Previous German as- 
-saults on Russia have always been pre- 
ceded by bombing attacks on communica- 
tions lines, whereas the “strategic” bomb- 
ing being carried on now might be aimed 
at preventing the Russians from building 
up strength for an offensive of their own. 
In the opinion of many, Nazi adoption of 
a defensive strategy will make the Allies’ 
task in Europe more difficult and expen- 
sive. 


South Pacific Action 


All signs point to early U.S. action in 
the South Pacific. Despite Secretary 
Knox’s denial, a convoy was the target of 
last week’s heavy Jap bombing raid in the 
Solomons, and it seems hardly likely that 
the Japs have been raiding purely routine 
objectives in their previous strong forays. 
The bad weather in New Guinea, which 
limited operations ‘for three months but 
permitted Allied replacements to be built 
up, has now cleared, and the driest months 
of the year are in prospect. Prime Minister 
Curtin’s optimism, while charged by his 
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opponents to “politics,” actually was based 
on a military assessment of growing U.S. 
naval strength, plus the air reinforcements 
already arriving in Australia. It’s probably 
too much to expect a drive against a major 
objective like Rabaul in the immediate 
future, but important preparatory moves 
seem to be in the cards. 


Political Straws 


House Democrats want to begin hear- 
ings on a new general tax bill at least two 
weeks before fall sessions start, but Re- 
publican members, who’ve piously op- 
posed a recess during war, want to wait 
until Congress reconvenes . . . Senator Mc- 
Kellar began this session fiercely anti-Ad- 
ministration but has now swung around 
to support a good many Administration 
requests . . . Farm-bloc leaders, who last 
year squawked for more alcohol-from- 
grain, are now red-faced about the de- 
veloping grain shortage. 


National Notes 


Convinced that after the war the U.S. 
will have one of its worst crime waves in 
history, the FBI is already working on 
plans to curb it . . . Don’t overestimate 
the importance of Assistant Secretary of 
State Berle’s forthcoming trip to Britain; 
his business will be largely routine . . . The 
suggestion of a Washington minister to 
ration pastors (scarce because so many 
have become chaplains) is causing a rum- 
pus in church circles. 


Southern ‘Revolt’ Again 


The revived stories of a Southern 
Democratic “revolt” are again largely ex- 
aggerated. For instance, reports that the 
South Carolina state committee voted to 
refuse to contribute funds for the national 
campaign aren’t entirely accurate. No 
meeting of the state committee was held 
on the subject. Some of the members sim- 
ply discussed the matter among them- 
selves and agreed not to contribute. While 
many Southerners are irritated about the 
OPA and rationing, and some domestic 
policies of the Administration, it’s not be- 
lieved they'll kick over the traces. Prom- 
inent Southerners in Congress, including 
some who aren’t strongly pro-New Deal, 
predict that the usual Democratic contri- 
butions—and_ votes—will be forthcoming 
from. the South. 


Trivia 
Senator Vandenberg suggests awarding 


“wound chevrons” for every time a Cabi- 
net officer appears: before a Congressional 


committee When Representative 
Judd, a physician, saw the President re- 
cently, he donned an antiseptic mask to 
avoid spreading his cold, causing a report- 
er to crack: “That’s the way the President 
likes his congressmen—gagged” . . . Visi- 
tors to the White House notice that the 
pillars are peeling and cracking and that 
it needs an over-all paint job . . . The only 
father in Congress to equal the President’s 
record of four sons in service is Rep. Au- 
gustine B. Kelley of Pennsylvania. 





Trends Abroad 


F or the first time, Russia is furnishing 
the Allies with desired military informa- 
tion, particularly concerning German 
Army strength on the eastern front .. . 
The border between Turkey and Syria 
was never “closed” in the literal sense; 
the terrain makes that impossible . . . 
Westbound Atlantic convoys have been 
singularly free from U-boat attack lately, 
possibly because so many German prison- 
ers are being brought to the U.S. and 
Canada . . . The Australians have now 
built their air force up to numerical su- 
periority over the U.S. in that area, but 
much of the equipment is still second- 
line. 


Boisson’s Future 


Despite the de Gaullist sniping at 
Pierre Boisson, the French West African 
Governor General will at least retain his 
post and may, after a time, be given a 
bigger job. In an attempt to enlist Brit- 
ish support for his ouster, the de Gaul- 
lists have privately published excerpts 
from his intercepted pre-invasion reports 
to Vichy. These showed his distrust of 
London and his resolve to combat any 
British occupation. However, the British 
have been more impressed by Washing- 
ton’s views that Boisson, in integrity, 
resoluteness, and fidelity to his engage- 
ments, stands head and shoulders above 
the majority of French North African ad- 
ministrators. 


Doriot Comeback 


The Germans are again building up 
Jacques Doriot as a power in France. Se- 
cret conferences with Doriot have been 
held recently in Paris and Berlin, with 
Ribbentrop participating in the latter. 
Learning of the meetings, Laval promptly 
demanded an explanation and was told by 
Ribbentrop that the plan was merely 
“under consideration for the good of 
France” and would be contingent on 
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Laval’s ability to meet German demands 
in the next few months. However, it’s un- 
derstood that, should an Allied invasion 
of France be launched soon, Doriot would 
be made nominal head of an “emergency” 
regime, with full backing of the German 
Army and Gestapo. 


Swedish-Nazi Tension 


When the full story can be told, the 
last three weeks may be shown as the 
tensest of the war for Sweden. At one 
point, German Minister Thomsen and 
Swedish Foreign Minister Giinther both 
offered their resignations to their respec- 
tive governments, Berlin threatened in- 
vasion, and Sweden prepared general mo- 
bilization orders. These incidents climaxed 
Sweden’s growing stiffness toward Ger- 
many on the passage of Nazi troops ‘and 
a new, as yet unpublicized, tangle between 
the Swedish Navy and Nazi U-boats. After 
the personal intervention of King Gustav, 
both parties were prevailed upon to main- 
tain present relations pending further 
study of the issues. This is the back- 
ground behind the curious little story last 
week revealing that King Gustav had 
been forced to “exceed his authority and 
intervene” in his government’s policies. 


Canadian Notes 


In an attempt to help recruiting for its 
auxiliary services, Canada will permit en- 
listing wives of servicemen to retain their 
dependency allowances . . . The Detroit 
statement of an Ontario legislator that 40 
to 45% of all Canadians would vote now 
for union with the U.S. caused the quick 
release of a Gallup poll, taken months ago, 
which showed 49% for the status quo and 
only 21% for joining the U.S. ... The 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp. has com- 
pleted plans for battle-front coverage of 
Canadian troops whenever and wherever 
they go into action. 


Latin American Speculators 


Several Latin American countries are 
beginning to move against speculators 
who’ve managed to corner imports from 
the U.S. and boost prices spectacularly. 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Paraguay, and 
Mexico are all having trouble of this kind, 
and there may be some form of interna- 
tional action in cooperation with U.S. 
trade officials to stop the profiteering. 
Brazil has already moved, taking supplies 
out of the hands of these speculators and 
selling them at a reduction of 400 to 500% 


of the asking price. U.S. officials are per- — 


turbed, because the operators in many 
cases have succeeded ‘in laying the blame 
for high priceson American firms. 


Foreign Notes 


It has been kept pretty well under cover, 
but the arrest in Buenos Aires of a steward 
on the Spanish liner Cabo de Hornos has 
apparently broken open a Falangist spy 
ring working for the Axis . . . Illuminating 
indication of the early state of de Gaulle- 


Giraud relations: When de Gaulle made a 
remark about the North African Army, 
Giraud snapped: “Kindly address your 
superior officer with more courtesy” .. . 
On April 28, German newspapers solemnly 
celebrated “the 42nd anniversary of the 
first powered flight” alleged to have been 
made by Gustav Weisskopf, a German who 
designed and built his plane in the U.S. 





Coffee Ration Increase 


Oficials won’t confirm it publicly, but 
coffee supplies have now reached normal 
levels. And, since the U-boats seem to be 
under better control, stocks should re- 
main steady. This undoubtedly means in- 
creased coffee rations soon, particularly 
since industry spokesmen are complain- 
ing vigorously against present limitations, 
contending that consumption is nowhere 
near the import level and that, consequent- 
ly, coffee is going stale in warehouses. But 
the rationing program won’t be aban- 
doned, since officials want to retain the 
mechanism in case of necessity. 


Dehydration Potential 


Top food economists believe dehydrated 
foods, important now because of the sav- 
ings in storage and shipping space, are 
going to enjoy a postwar future, too. De- 
hydrated soups, of course, are already well 
established in public favor. But milk and 
eggs seem to hold even greater promise. 
Dehydrated whole milk, for instance, 
would solve the problem of perishability, 
be more nutritious than some pasteurized 
fluid milk and, because large quantities 
could be prepared during peak production 
seasons for later use, mean further savings 
in the cost of milk to consumers. While 
fresh eggs will continue to be the break- 
fast favorite, egg powder can be readily 
used in prepared foods and home cooking. 
Dehydrated potatoes and onions are other 
good possibilities. 


Tax ‘Windfall’ 


Congress’s decision not to make future 
taxes retroactive on 1943 incomes was 
good news to taxpayers and particularly 
to corporations. Individuals have assur- 
ance that, with pay-as-you-go, no new in- 
come levies will be made this year, but 
forced savings or a sales tax may be in- 
stituted to drain off purchasing power 
and increase Federal revenue. However, 
most corporations, making long-range 
plans, estimated that income and surtax 
rates would be boosted by at least 10% 
this year and have been setting aside re- 
serves. Now they have a “windfall” that 
can be put back into net profits and plan 
their dividends or other fiscal operations 
accordingly. 


Business Footnotes 


National Association of Real Estate 
Boards figures indicate that 56% of last 
year’s farm purchasers were real farmers, - 


38% investors hedging against inflation, 
and 6% country-conscious city dwellers 
. . . Signs of the times: A West Coast 
department store is closing for ten days 
to give its understaffed personnel simul- 
taneous vacations; a Midwest store en- 
closes a note with charge-account cus- 
tomers’ bills pleading for part-time work- 
ers .. . With the birth rate rising to un- 
expected levels, WPB officials are now 
faced with a serious shortage of important 
baby items such as safety pins and car- 
riages. 





Movie Lines 


Denial Century-Fox is planning pro- 
duction of two films dealing sympathetical- 
ly with labor: “Home of the Brave” and 
“Up From the Depths.” Officials say there’s 
no connection, but the pictures are ex- 
pected to offset labor criticism of the studio 
for its projected “Life of Eddie Ricken- 
backer” . . . Hollywood is threatened with 
a war shortage of artificial fog (made from 
Chinese imported gumolibanum) and has 
its technical experts searching for a sub- 
stitute . . . Motion-picture studios at work 
on Russian or Axis themes are taking extra 
precautions to avoid historical inaccuracies 
of the type which cropped up in “Mission 
to Moscow” . . . Mexico will better its 
position as a Latin American film producer 
when a new $500,000 American-financed 
motion-picture studio is completed near 
Mexico City. 


Hollywood and Chaplin 


The Hollywood film colony’s inveterate 
practice of loyally sticking by a member in 
trouble is going by the boards in the 
Chaplin case. Without particularly up- 
holding Joan Barry, the girl who charges 
Chaplin with the paternity of her unborn 
child, the movie people are privately ex- 
pressing strong anti-Chaplin sentiments. 
His so-called “arrogance, intellectual pre- 
tensions, and predilection for young ‘pro- 
tégés’,” are only minor causes of their 
feeling. What they don’t like is his non- 
citizenship, his failure to make charity 
contributions and appearances, and, most 
of all, his refusal to participate in the Hol- 
lywood Canteen or do any entertaining for 
the troops, although he was voluble enough 
last year about the need for a second front. 
And his marriage last week to 18-year-old 
Oona O’Neill did little to assuage this 
feeling. 


Miscellany 


Maj. Joseph J. Foss, America’s No. 1 
ace, has contracted with E. P. Dutton & 
Co. for a book on his experiences in the 
Pacific . . . Olsen and Johnson are planning 
another Broadway review. Patterned after 
*“Hellzapoppin’” and “Sons O’ Fun” it 
would be titled “Sons O’ Poppin’” .. . 
Anna Seghers, whose book “The Seventh 
Cross” was a best seller, has completed 
another as-yet-untitled anti-Nazi book, laid 
this time in Marseille. 








Wheels for ships 


These, too, are Baldwins. You seldom notice the 
stern of a ship as it slides down the ways. It’s always the 
bow that gets the champagne . . . that makes the front page 
news. Yet, the real business-end of the vessel is back by 
the rudder, where, below churning water, are the ship’s 
wheels ... her propellers. Without them she might as well 
never have left the ways ! 

Ship propellers have long been a specialty of the Cramp 
Foundries Division of Baldwin. Not one ship has been 
held in port or on the ways awaiting delivery of a Cramp 
propeller. This is important because America is counting 
heavily upon her men-o’-war and cargo ships to strike the 
enemy and supply our armies half way ‘round the world. 


Playing their parts, too, are Baldwin-built machinery for 
shipyards, and marine diesel engines. Baldwin, also, is 


regularly producing tanks, guns, gun-mounts, and other 
ordnance material. 


VAL 


THE BALDWIN 


' BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 
Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 


- as Baldwin peivcs the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 
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. Looks at GHQ of 
The Periscop . War Production 





A behind-the-scenes struggle over the size of the Army will 
soon reach a climax. Our preparations for a mass ground force 
were based on the possibility that the Soviet would not be able 
to hold out, but that premise no longer holds, and the large-Army 
plans are likely to be revised as pointed out here and in Periscope 
before. 


Pressure is on the War Department to scale down its 1943 goal 
from 8,200,000 officers and men to about 7.000.000. The Army is 
resisting such a drastic cut but probably will agree to lop off at 
least 500,000. 


This improves the draft outlook for family men. It still seems 
improbable that all fathers will escape the call, but more will re- 
main at home than anyone thought possible six months ago. 


Other unknown factors also cloud the answer to the question 
of exactly how many fathers will be taken. An important one is 
how many non-fathers can be squeezed out of the 5,500,000 now 
deferred. Selective Service is determined to get as many of these 
as possible to postpone the day when the draft of family men be- 
comes inevitable. 


If inductions of-family men can be staved off until Oct. 1, as 
now appears probable, it is likely that only about 800,000 of the 
6,000,000 fathers between 18 and 38 will be needed this year. 


The war situation will determine how many must go next year. 
But assuming a continued improvement in the Allied position, it 
now. seems likely that few fathers will be needed next year. 


Peodiitios shifts in line with changing war strategy complicate 
the production picture. Many workers only half understand the 
need for shifting emphasis from tanks, for instance, to planes. 
Too many regard the tank cutback as evidence that the need for 
all munitions is on the wane. 


WPB officials insist that there are still two potential contracts 
waiting to be placed for every one which is cut back. They admit 
that some dislocations are inevitable, but that the cutbacks ac- 
tually affect only about 2% of the whole program. 


In actual operation, prime contractors whose jobs have been 
cut back are not finding it too difficult to get into new work. 
Even such highly specialized production lines as those of the tank 
makers have been successfully converted. But some small manu- 
facturers who did only subcontracting work are having a rather 
difficult time getting new contracts. 


The problem of tanks, trucks, and the like backing up in the 
U.S. to weigh further on industrial morale may soon be a thing 
of the past. With increased shipping facilities becoming available 
due to the reopening of the Mediterranean and the victories over 
submarines, this stuff will move to the fronts much faster—as 
will our troops. 


The Administration still may be able to salvage a partial vic- 
tory out of the subsidy controversy, despite the drastic House 
action last week (see page 32) . 


The Senate is not likely to go as far as the House’s ban on sub- 


sidies, particularly if the Administration puts up a fight. The 
present Senate has shown a disposition to back away from the 
ultimate showdown with the Administration on anti-inflation 
policy. However, the very fact that the House got tough will tend 
to increase Senate resistance to granting Administration requests 


in full. 


The Administration has no alternative to fighting for price-peg- 
ging subsidies now. After allowing the WLB to slap down the 
miners’ demands for more money, it must make the attempt to 
roll back prices. That’s true because the cost of living has risen 
some 24% since Jan. 1, 1941—and food prices have jumped 46% 
—while the Little Steel formula attempts to hold wages to a 15% 
increase since that time. 


The strategy, it appears, is to roll back the prices and grant 
subsidies on a temporary basis from funds already voted by 
Congress. Then, if Congress later votes to do away with sub- 
sidies, the blame for increased prices will be on Capitol Hill. 


A compromise may be the final result. This probably would not 
be a flat agreement between Congress and the Administration 
but rather a bill to limit subsidy payments to items already sub- 
sidized. 
® es 

dhe war-production program is entering another critical 
period because of the good news from the fronts Washington’s 
big job now is to convince the nation that the war isn’t over yet. 


War optimism, coupled with the fact that munitions are piling 
up at many points awaiting shipment overseas, has caused some 
home-fronters to feel that they can coast from here on out. 
Strikes are a symptom of this feeling. 


Actually, war production MUST increase each month from now 
until sometime next year in order to come anywhere close to 
meeting the goals which have been set. These goals will stand 
until the military decides that they can be lowered without risk. 


WPB officials believe industry’s magnificent record will be en- 
dangered if optimism causes a letdown. 


The new or to revitalize the home front is the answer. 
It will be run by Theodore K. Quinn, president of Maxon, Inc. 
(the advertising firm operated by Lou Maxon of the OPA). 


R aw materials again threaten to be the most critical munitions 
production bottleneck for the rest of this year. Steel and copper 
are in shortest supply. 


A drive to squeeze an additional million tons of steel out of 
American mills during the next three months is now getting 
started. Steel experts in Washington believe it can be done. A 
similar campaign will be staged in the fourth quarter. 


Production facilities are to be expanded somewhat to get more 
copper, chromite, manganese, tungsten mica, and bauxite. Some 
of the new facilities will be produced by the machine-tool in- 
dustry which is currently being cut back in other fields. 


Raw-materials shortages will pinch civilians severely before 
the year ends. The Office of Civilian Requirements is being 
turned down regularly by the WPB Requirements Committee on 
requests for materials. Plans to expand the manufacture of house- © 
hold supplies such as pots and pans, which are expected to become 
critically short before the end of the year, recently were shelved 
—at least temporarily—for this reason. 
























Almost two years ago, these and other C-45A Beechcrafts joined the 
C-45s then used by ranking Army officers on National Defense missions 


The Beechcraft C-45 personnel transports were among 
the first twin-engine Beechcrafts to enter the service of 





the Army Air Forces, early in 1940. Equipped and 

appointed much like the commercial airliners and exec- 
utive transports then built by Beech, and almost identical with them 
in design, their purpose was to provide swift, safe transportation for 
command personnel between centers of defense activity. A later version, 
the C-45A, carried camouflage warpaint and special equipment which 
still further broadened its utility. 


The C-45 and C-45A Beechcrafts are now making themselves generally 
useful, both in the United States and in foreign theatres of operation. 
The high cruising speed, low landing speed, high inherent stability, 
sturdiness, and low fuel consumption demonstrated by their civilian 
prototypes are valuable qualities in the types of service now rendered 
by these Beechcrafts. They do their full share as units of the world’s 
best-equipped air forces. 


Beech Aircraft | 


CORPORATION 




















BEECHCRAFTS ARE DOING THEIR PART WICHITA, KANSAS, U.S. A.- 








| asada day the railroads deliver to the military 
camps, the naval stations, the shipyards, the 
ports for overseas — enough freight cars to make 
a train 150 miles long. 


That’s what they handle just for the Army Trans- 
portation Corps, the Naval Transportation Service 
Division, and the U. S. Maritime Commission’s 
shipyards. 


But there’s more to it than that. There are the other 
thousands of miles of freight cars which are moving 
the mountains of raw materials, the fuel, the parts 
and the machines, the food and the supplies of 
every sort for war worker and civilian — altogether 
twice as much of it as was moved three years ago. 





And on top of that there are the passengers — 
military, naval and civilian — nearly four times as 
many as there were when the war began. 


And it’s all to be moved with very little more equip- 
ment — cars and engines — than the railroads had 
then. 


But — with the wholehearted help of the nation’s 
shippers, with the good humor and understanding 
of the passengers — the job is being done. 


It is being done by getting more and more service 
out of railroad plant, power and equipment — 
by putting fighting transportation behind fighting 
men. 
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Air Blitz in the Mediterranean 
Points to New Allied Strategy 


Blasting of Sicily and Moves 
in Middle East Hint Balkans 
Will Be Primary Objective 


This summer will probably see the 
launching of Allied offensives on many of 
the fronts in the worldwide war. But on 
most of them the crisis will not come until 
autumn or perhaps next spring. On one 
front, however, the preliminary attacks are 
already under way, and the crisis of the 
assault is only a matter of days or weeks. 
That front is the Mediterranean, and for 
Italy the “last round” has probably already 
begun, as a Milan newspaper put it. 

Three powerful air forces pounded the 
Italians by day and night. The most power- 
ful was the Allied Strategic Air Force 


based in Northwest Africa. The blows of 
last week, although interrupted by bad 
weather for a few days, followed the gen- 
eral pattern previously established. The 
heaviest raids were directed at targets such 
as airfields and ports designed immediately 
to reduce the defensive power of the enemy. 
The targets of the Strategic Air Force’s 
heavy and medium bombers were also 
largely located in Sicily and Sardinia, 
which is now virtually the Mediterranean 
front line. 

The second force was the Middle East 
Air Force, including the big Liberators of 
the American Ninth Air Force. These 
planes struck in night and day attacks and 
aimed mostly at cities in Eastern Sicily or 
in the toe of the Italian boot. The third 
force was that based on Malta—fighters 
and fighter-bombers, which ranged up and 


All roads lead to the Balkans in this formalized concept of possible Allied strategy in the Mediterranean 


down the Italian peninsula and over Sicily 
on harassing missions. 

The Italians felt sure that all this air 
activity was only a prelude to invasion. 
Virginio Gayda, the Duce’s journalistic 
spokesman, said that the Allies had massed 
1,000,000 of their best troops, thousands 
of tanks, and 5,000 planes for the Battle 
of Italy. He also reported that a constant 
stream of invasion barges was flowing 
from Tunisia to newly captured Pantel- 
leria and that half the British Navy was 
massed in the Mediterranean. The Italians 
likewise told of the constant passage 
through Gibraltar of large Allied convoys 
plus landing craft with cannon mounted 
in the bows. 

With the crisis at hand, it was obvious 
that some sort of internal reorganization 
was going on inside Italy. It seemed to 
be taking the curious form of a revolt 
against Mussolini by the Fascist party. 
On June 14, the Italian press reported the 
Fascist Directorate had served a “mani- 
festo”: on the Duce that sounded very 
much like an ultimatum. It demanded that 
“in this historic hour” nine prerequisites of 
“successful resistance” be put into effect. 
These prerequisites amounted to a drastic 
tightening up and further regimentation of 
Italian life in the interests of the war. 

The moving power behind the manifesto 
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Photographic record of two distinguished visits . 








Churchill inspected Gibraltar . 























Associated Press 


.. . talked with Marshall and Montgomery and at ancient Carthage thanked Allied troops for victory 


was the new Secretary General of the 
Fascist party, Carlo Scorza, a 46-year-old 
veteran of the March on Rome, who until 
recently was virtually unknown. For a 
few days the Italian press presented the 
strange spectacle of almost ignoring Mus- 
solini and playing up every move made by 
Scorza, who apparently was signing all the 
orders issued. Then on June 18 the Duce 
—who may have planted the whole story 
of the “revolt”—came back into the pic- 
ture with a decree making the southern 
provinces of Italy a “zone of operations 
under martial law.” A large-scale evacu- 
ation has already taken place from these 
provinces. 


Levant: Most of the news in the 
Mediterranean centered on Italy. But in 
the eastern end of the inland sea—an area 
which seems to worry the Germans more 
than does the fate of Italy—there were 
also telltale signs that the hour of decision 
was approaching. 

One was the closing of the wore be- 
tween Syria and Turkey for a short time. 
It was of only local importance, but it was 
nevertheless an indication of the increased 
Allied vigilance in the region. Another was 
the visit to Ankara of Admiral Sir John 
H. D. Cunningham, British naval com- 
mander in the Levant. The Germans have 
become increasingly suspicious of Turkey’s 
intentions and in particular of staff talks 





between Allied and Turkish military lead- 
ers. A dispatch to Stockholm, passed by 
Berlin censor, last week stated that the 
Germans now even entertain fears that the 
Turks may some day actively enter the 
war on the Allied side. 

Finally, Allied planes kept up a constant 
air patrol over Axis positions in the East- 
ern Mediterranean. Mostly these missions 
are conducted by long-range fighters which 
every day or so sink a few small boats. 
But, more important than that, they keep 
Axis activities under constant aerial survey. 


Significance —~= 


The air blitz against Sicily combined 
with the increasing signs of impending 
action in the Middle East pointed to new 
Allied strategy in the Mediterranean. This 
would envisage making the Balkans the 
primary objective of Allied offensives, 


_ launched from Tunisia, from Libya, and 


from Syria (see map, page 23). 

The drive from Tunisia would be the 
most powerful, but Italy would not be 
the chief objective. That would be the 
eastern coast of the Adriatic, where Al- 
bania and Yugoslavia afford difficult but 
possible invasion routes. 

The whole trend of Allied air thrusts is 
now beginning to point in this general 
northeastern direction. They would seem 
to indicate first the conquest of Sicily and 
then of Secuthern Italy in order to provide 


bases for the attack on the Balkans. What 
action would be taken against the rest of 
Italy is now a subject of debate among 
Allied military men, with some believing 
that it would constitute only a liability if 
conquered. 

Such a drive from Tunisia would inter- 
sect with another aimed at Greece and Bul- 
garia from Libya and Syria. These two 
drives would probably be harder to make 
than the one through Italy because of the 
greater difficulty in overcoming Axis air 
power. Also, Allied land power at present 
concentrated in the Middle East is con- 
siderably less than that in Northwest 
Africa. It could, however, be readily rein- 
forced and may already have been. Parts 
of the Eighth Army, for example, were 
dropped off as that force advanced west- 
ward. The British Ninth and Tenth Armies 
in the Middle East, while recently unor- 
ganized for offensive operations, might also 
easily be reinforced. And air power, the 
touchstone of success in the Mediterranean, 
can be rapidly moved from one end of 
Africa to the other. 


The King’s Call 


Sun-bronzed figures dotted the beach 
and the sea was alive with frolicking 
swimmers. It was Sunday in North Africa 
and some 3,000 British and American 
troops were making the most of a well- 
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and King George tour North Africa 
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Acme radiophoto 









U. S. Army radiophoto from Associated Press 


War correspondents met King George at Allied Headquarters* and he reviewed the Fifth Army with General Clark 


earned day of rest. For a time none no- 
ticed the slim man quietly watching from 
the veranda of a seaside villa. 

But suddenly one of the Tommies spied 
the man. He looked again—and then 
let out a yell. Others took up the cry 
and, leaping from sand and sea, the 
soldiers raced to the villa steps. There was 
a moment of awed silence, then a mighty 
chorus of “God Save the King.” ; 

This was but one of many greetings 
accorded George .VI last week as the 
British monarch in an unheralded and 
spectacular flight from England visited 
the North African battleground to talk 
with the men who had won the victory. 
Although he toured a number of British 
and American military establishments, 
boarded warships and entered convales- 
cent camps, nowhere did the King receive 
a more rousing welcome than that Sun- 
day on the beach. After the Tommies had 
finished singing the national anthem, all 
the soldiers burst into “For He’s a Jolly 
Good Fellow,” and French civilians pres- 
ent even cried “Vive le Roi!” 

With the King were Sir James Grigg, 
Secretary of State for War, and Sir Archi- 
bald Sinclair, Secretary of State for Air. 
All had talks with Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, and the King took occasion to pre- 
sent to Eisenhower the Knight Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Bath, an award 
George had announced recently along with 


one for Gen. Douglas MacArthur. The 
King also visited Lt. Gen. Mark Clark and 
his American Fifth Army. 

The first London knew of the longest 
wartime journey ever undertaken by a 
British sovereign was when the Queen’s 
standard with its blue and white Bowes- 
Lyon family quarterings was hoisted on 
the crown-tipped flag staff atop Bucking- 
ham Palace on June 16—four days after 
the same bomber that had carried Church- 
ill back from the United States set the 
King down in Africa. The flag signified 
that Queen Elizabeth was in residence 
alone, and only then was it that King 
George’s trip was announced. Before he 
left, the King appointed five counselors of 
state to reign in his absence. 

It wasn’t the first time George had been 
abroad in wartime. In December 1939, he 
crossed the Channel in a destroyer to 
France to inspect the British Expedition- 
ary Force. Nor were Londoners too sur- 
prised over the long journey: Their ruler 
already had made 252 railway trips cov- 
ering 36,000 miles since the war began. 
But it marked the first airplane flight ever 
made by a King of England either to a 
foreign country or to a battle front. 





*Officer at extreme left is Newswerex’s edi- 
tor-on-leave, Lt. Col. Joseph B. Phillips, who 
handles American Army press relations in 
North Africa. 


Nazi Bomb Nerves 


Goebbels and His Press Tipoft 
Strain on Tempers and Morale 


The great air offensive against the 
Reich went back into second gear for a 
few days last week. Only four blows fell 
on Europe, but they were heavy ones by 
any standard except that set by the RAF 
in the past few weeks. 

The first struck Oberhausen, railroad 
center and industrial town on the Rhine- 
Herne Canal 3 miles east of Essen. Two 
nights later Cologne was the RAF target 
—for the 116th time. Then came two 
heavy blows on successive nights—an at- 
tack on the great French arms plants at 
Le Creusot followed by a long-range as- 
sault against Friedrichshafen, former Zep- 
pelin center on Lake Constance, where the 
chief target was a factory making radio 
location equipment. All its main buildings 
were hit, and damage was believed heavy. 

Meanwhile Allied reconnaissance planes 
continued to add to the picture of the 
destruction in Germany. Pictures taken 
over Diisseldorf showed an area of 2 
square miles in the heart of the city almost 
devastated. The Germans themselves added 
some human details to the grim picture 
painted by Allied statistics. These Nazi 
accounts were phrased in tones of indig- 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Peckebly there never was or will 
be a better war to cover, from the cor- 
respondent’s point of view, than the 
last couple of weeks of war in Tunisia, 
when the Axis armies were breaking 
apart in the rocky, brown and green 
land between Bizerte and Tunis. 

You got-in a jeep in the early morning 
and drove in pursuit of the battle. The 
war moved fast, but a jeep also pro- 
ceeds across country at a good clip, so 
the correspondents were on the heels of 
war at all times and sometimes in and 
among it, when it didn’t move as fast 
as it might in certain places. It was 
useful, of course, to know the line-up 
for the day. Three French correspondents 
rode off with their American Army 
driver, Maguire, one day to a place they 
thought was in Allied hands. It wasn’t, 
but there were no signs on the road to 
tell them this. Presently Germans ap- 
peared on all sides, fired a few hospit- 
able rounds from machine guns, and 
took them prisoners. 

The correspondents were released a 
few days later and found their way back 
to camp looking tired and _ wistful. 
Maguire, as an authentic agent of war, 
was planted on a prison ship bound for 
) Italy, but the ship had moved only 10 
miles in that direction from Tunis when 
its Italian crew ran it aground and 
forsook it in the interest of greater 
safety from American planes. Maguire 
and his fellow prisoners followed at their 
leisure, ducking bombs, and adventur- 
ing their way through the countryside. 
Mac made camp a couple of days after 
the fall of Tunis. 

The three Frenchmen were the only 
correspondents who got lost to this 
extent. There being a shortage of Army 
drivers, the rest of us drove ourselves, 
and by keeping one windblown eye 
cocked to the left and another to the 
right we ran into an_ insignificant 
amount of trouble and much that was 
fine to see. 


A jeep, combined with a few 
hundred square miles of open country, 
gives you scope, and scope is something 
few correspondents can get enough of. 
You might drive 80 kilometers up the 
road to Mateur of a morning, and then, 
finding the roads east and north inter- 
dicted by German shellfire, turn west 
and go up around a reedy gray lake, 
Achkel, to the fringe of the fighting 
outside Bizerte. This was the war of 

the French and the American Ninth 
4 Division, and a good one, too. 





Scope, in a Jeep 


by JOHN LARDNER 


The next day it might be possible to 
fork the other way out of Mateur, a 
town empty of everything but thin cats 
and artillery bursts, and go straight 
north to Ferryville—where the citizens 
bombarded you with flowers, being just 
a few hours out of German hands and 
too hopped up to discriminate between 
newspapermen and honest soldiers. Then 
you could probe further up the lake 
highway, because it might be that 
Bizerte had fallen; you never knew till 
you got there. 

Your correspondent and his two com- 
paratively fearless companions — Mr. 
James Wellard of The Chicago Times 
and Mr. Ivan Peterman of The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer—penetrated Bizerte 
the morning after its fall. It hadn't 
fallen as far as it might have, which is 
to say that there were still German 
snipers in town, making an exhibition 
of themselves. We lingered as long as 
seemed feasible, at the end of which 
time Mr. Peterman, our _back-seat 
quarterback, gave Mr. Wellard his road 
instructions. 

“Drive like hell out of here!” yelled 
the Philadelphia tactician. 

Mr. Wellard and I alternated at the 
wheel of the jeep, Annie. A jeep is one 
of the true marvels of modern science, 
and brilliantly at home on a battlefield, 
because it can proceed to the rear at 
great speed over any kind of country. 


There are certain things to know 
about jeeps. For instance, fording rivers. 
In a ford more than 8 feet deep, you 
must be careful not to go too fast. In 
my first river, I stalied at midstream. 

“Drive on!” bawled Mr. Peterman, 
but this was impossible, the jeep being 
cold and dead. 

A munitions truck came along at 
length and pushed us the rest of the 
way across, and then it was a simple 
matter of wringing out the coils, as you 
would a wet rag, and continuing the 
journey. My next river was a sensa- 
tional success. Even Mr. Peterman ad- 
mitted I was learning fast, at the ex- 
pense of his personal comfort and peace 
of mind. 

Our jeep got us into both Bizerte and 
Tunis within 24 hours at the climax of 
the campaign, with Carthage thrown in 
as an added feature of the service. Mr. 
Peterman said that the road to Carthage 
would be mined, but it wasn’t. A jeep 
is even money against a mine, anyway, 
and the best means of war coverage 
ever devised by man. 
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nation, but they gave some idea of how 
badly the Reich was being hurt by the 
air offensive. 


Strain: For example, there was the 
speech of Propaganda Minister Paul Joseph 
Goebbels in the town hall of Wuppertal, the 
Rhenish city bombed last month. At the 
public funeral for victims Goebbels said 
he came “to accuse before the forum of 
world opinion an enemy that, through ter- 
roristic and brutal air raids, pursues no 
other aim than to torture a defenseless 
civilian population into committing treason 
against its national cause, in the hope of 
undermining German war morale.” 

Some of the results of the “terror” as 
related by the German press: 


4 A mass evacuation of the cities of West- 
ern Germany is under way following 180 
heavy raids by Allied planes, and 600 air 
alarms. Much-bombed Diisseldorf is the 
chief disgorger of its population, but the 
rest of the Ruhr is on the move too. The 
evacuation plan, the Propaganda Minis- 
try’s weekly, Das Reich, announced, was 
that “persons in Northern Westphalia [the 
Ruhr] will go to Bavaria. Those in Berlin 
will go to Brandenburg, East Prussia, and 
Pomerania.” 

Das Reich went on: “Germans should 
get out of the bombed Cities not as an 
obligation but as a law of common sense 
. . . The more difficult the housing and 
supply problems become the more neces- 
sary it is for those who can to leave.” 
(Among those “who could leave” would 
not be the rumor mongers, another paper 
warned—they would be left behind for 
further bombing.) Recognizing the fric- 
tion between billeters and billetees (rem- 
iniscent of the lukewarm reception given 
London children in some English homes) , 
the paper scolded them both: “The host 
must remember what hard experiences the 
évacué has been through . . . Evacués 
must realize that the lack of movies, bath, 
or toilet, or the smell of a manure pile 
and the dirt of a village are by no means 
cause for complaint.” 


{ To solve the housing shortage and scare 
the reluctant hosts, the K6élnische Zeitung 
warned: “Gauleiters are empowered to 
check available living quarters, order 
building flats altered to accommodate 
more people, and determine who gets 
housing priority.” 


Adolf Hitler’s own paper, the Vélkischer 
Beobachter, after chiding the public for 
its current incivility and shortness of tem- 
per both in public and in private, pleaded 
for warm hearts and outstretched arms to 
welcome the refugees, for “the physical and 
moral strain they have been through is 
something completely unbearable.” 


_ Nazi Insurance 


In the latest issue of Der Adler, a week- 
ly published with the aid of the Luftwaffe, 
the Nazis revealed the newest wrinkle in 
their so-called Atlantic Wall defenses. It 
was an “anti-invasion island,” a steel and 
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Nazi defenses: Outlined in black 
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Some 100,000 Hollanders were made homeless when the 342-mile strip was razed 


concrete structure 40 feet high and 250 
feet long, surrounded by mines and barbed 
wire and heavily gunned. Numbers of 
these islands are apparently situated off 
the coasts of Western Europe. The British 
put up similar structures when the Nazi 
invasion threatened. 

Some of the German stories and pic- 
tures of the Atlantic Wall defenses are 
obviously propaganda. But there is by 
now little doubt that the Nazis have suc- 
ceeded in constructing a defensive belt of 
extraordinary strength. Pictorial proof of 
this was presented by the Dutch in the 
pictures that appear on this page. They 
show how the Germans have been willing 
to raze the center of The Hague to give 
themselves a powerful defensive line. 
In addition, the Nazis gain a free line of 
communications for the movement of tanks 
and other vehicles. Some 10,000 homes, 
five churches, and a Red Cross hospital 
were demolished. 


U-Boats Under 


In London last week, The Evening 
Standard bluntly stated “the stage is set 
for the announcement of a great victory” 
for the Allies in the Atlantic. In Lisbon 
reports circulated that a 100-ship Allied 
convoy had destroyed six. and possibly 
ten German submarines in.a recent at- 
tack. In Washington, OWI Director 
Elmer Davis termed the submarine sink- 


: yr Press p.tutos 
Close-up reveals 65-foot antitank ditch under construction (foreground) 
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ing record for the first two weeks of June 
“so good you can’t believe it will stay that 
way.” 

And on Saturday, Capt. Harold Balfour, 


British Under Secretary for Air, gave an- — 


other hint of what was going on in the 
Atlantic. He said that the Germans had 
made their greatest U-boat attack of the 
war during May. It was intended to be 
the tremendous submarine offensive the 
Nazis had been boasting about. But May 
turned out to be the month with the few- 
est sinkings of Allied ships since the United 
States entered the war. 


Viceroy Wavell 


His Selection Expected to Aid 
Politically, Militarily in India 


The Viceroy of India lives at New Delhi 
in a vast stone palace set in the midst of a 
fine park. Air-conditioned rooms keep out 
the dreadful heat of Central India. A small 
army of servants waits on him. Historic 
regiments guard him. He receives $75,000 
a year. His is the second most important 
position in the British Empire, and to it 
still clings much of the great imperial tra- 
dition of Clive and Hastings. 

Yet for months the British Government 
had been struggling with the problem of 
finding a man both able and willing to take 
on this job. Finally, last week, the right 
candidate appeared. He was Field Marshal 
Sir Archibald Wavell, now commander-in- 
chief of the British armed forces in India. 
His selection as Viceroy marked the first 
time that a soldier had been chosen. 

Wavell will be succeeded in his Indian 
command by Gen. Sir Claude Auchinleck, 
the post Auchinleck held before he replaced 





~~ dhuchinleck-and Wavell: Commander and Viceroy 





Wavell as commander of the British armies 
in the Middle East. Auchinleck himself was 
removed by Prime Minister Churchill after 
the German break-through into Egypt one 
year ago. Auchinleck, an extremely capable 
administrator, probably will not have a 
fighting command in India, for it was also 
announced that a special East Asia com- 
mand for waging war on the Japs will be 
created. 


Significance 


The appointment of Wavell reflected the 
British Government’s policy of attempting 
to ease the political problem in India at 
the same time that it secures the defense of 
the country and makes it into a base of op- 
erations for the war against Japan. Wavell 
fits on both counts. As a soldier and former 
commander he pleases the professional sol- 
diers. His connections with the Indian 
Army assure the Moslems, who form a 
large proportion of it, of a sympathetic 
hearing. At the same time, he has no serious 
differences with the Hindus, among whom 
he has the reputation of fair-mindedness. 
As a soldier, Wavell also has the advantage 
of not being identified with any political 
faction in Britain. However, his appoint- 
ment does not mean that Britain is sub- 
stituting military for .political means. 

Wavell’s personal qualities also should 
fit him for the exacting diplomacy de- 
manded of a Viceroy. He has always shone 
as a strategist and a thinker, rather than a 
tactician or a fighter. He has a reflective 





mind and a scholarly interest in the proc- . 


esses of history. He moves cautiously. 
Whether he has that implacable moral 
courage that enabled his Scottish predeces- 
sor, the Marquis of Linlithgow, to battle 
Gandhi on his own ground, remains to be 


seen. 


International 


Jap Air Disaster 


Allies Bag 94 of 120 Planes 
in Biggest Triumph in Pacific 


Something was brewing in the South- 
west Pacific, and the Japs didn’t like it. 
A few months before, they had felt fairly 
secure on their island chain of defenses 
north of Australia. General MacArthur 
had almost openly pleaded for more air- 
craft. As many as 50-, 75-, and even 100- 
plane Jap squadrons carried out raids on 
the Allied bases. 

By last week, the situation had been 


- reversed. It was the Japs who had the 


invasion jitters, And they struck out 
blindly at two points from which they 
feared attacks: Guadalcanal, from which 
the Allies may someday move against 
Rabaul, and the interior of New Guinea, 
a possible threat to the Jap bases of 
Madang, Lae, and Salamaua on the north- 
ern coast of that island. 


Sealark Channel: Under a blis- 
tering noonday sun last Wednesday, an 
American supply convoy of merchantmen 
and pre-World War destroyers moved 
slowly through Sealark Channel between 
Guadalcanal and Tulagi and Savo Islands. 
The Japs knew of the convoy, but their in- 
formation was wrong on two points: It 
wasn’t a troop convoy, and the skies which 
the Japs thought would be cloudy were 
all too clear. 

The Japs gambled no fewer than 120 
Zeros and bombers of all types in the at- 
tack on the convoy. But what happened 
over Sealark Channel that bright after- 
noon was nothing short-of aerial massacre. 
From nearby Henderson Field roared a 
thundering horde of Wildcats, Lightnings, 
Airacobras, Warhawks, and the new and 
powerful Corsairs. When the smoke 
cleared, 94 Jap aircraft had been de- 
stroyed. 

It was the greatest single air defeat of 
the war for land-based Jap air power. 
Against this staggering loss, the Americans 
listed but six of their own. The victors 
divided up the spoils thus: 30 Navy and 
Marine Corps planes shot down 16 Zeros 
and 17 bombers; 36 Army planes bagged 
29 Zeros and 10 bombers; 8 New Zealand 
pilots, flying American planes, accounted 
for 5 bombers; ships in Sealark Harbor 
downed 16 aircraft with anti-aircraft guns, 
and: shore-based ack-ack picked off the 
94th victim. The Japs damaged only one 
Liberty ship and a barge, and the Ameri- 
can personnel casualties for the entire ac- 
tion were 25 killed, 29 injured, and 22 miss- 
ing, this tally included men both afloat 
and ashore. 

Whether the Japs intended only to at- 
tack the convoy or to attempt to reduce 
Henderson Field was conjectural. But 
the 13-to-1 ratio of losses as set in air bat- 
tles over Sealark Channel was one of the 
greatest yet achieved. 


- ~-~Seventy miles south-of Madang, in a 
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Somewhere in New Guinea: 





little-known and rugged recion thousands 
of feet above the deadly malarial swamps 
of the New Guinea lowlands, the tiny 
village of Bena Bena last week sprang 
suddenly and mysteriously into the news. 
On Sunday it was just another settlement 
where missionaries conducted teaching 
centers and where in happier days pros- 
pectors searched for gold. But on Monday 
27 Jap bombers escorted by 30 fighters 
attacked the little village and overnight 
a new battleground was born. Within three 
days the Japs sent a total of 109 aircraft 
over Bena Bena, and although their ob- 
ject in blasting the insignificant village on 
an 8,000-foot plateau of the Bismarck 
ranges was not known, its strategic loca- 
tion gave some hint of what might be 
going on there. 


It is known that the Americans hold ° 


various points in the Purari and Ramu 
River headwaters near Bena Bena, while 
the Japs have penetrated to Kaiapit and 
other nearby villages high up the Mark- 
ham River as far as 70 airline miles from 
Lae. Both Bena Bena and Kaiapit, like 
many other villages in the area, have 
landing grounds—rough strips built be- 
fore the war for old crates which were 
almost the only means of transport in 
New Guinea. 

The Japs need as many outposts as 
possible to protect Madang and Lae, and 
a secondary motive in the Bena Bena at- 
tacks might well have been to obtain re- 
mote airfields as dispersal areas for planes 
too risky to keep at much-blitzed Lae. It 


is possible, too, that they are growing ° 
‘crops in the rich soil of the upper Mark- 


ham to supplement supplies brought by 
barges to their north-coast bases. 





Without aid of Army Engineers, a 
medical regiment built the 1,000-bed hospital dispersed in buildings on this 
hillside; large cross-shaped structure at center is one of the wards and .. . 








Acme photos 
... this 1s a typical ward interior 





In addition, the Japanese sent a fleet of 
28 bombers and twenty fighters against 
Darwin, North Australia, on June 20 but 
suffered another defeat when the raiders 
ran into the biggest swarm of Spitfires 


that had ever been sent up in Australia. 


In the battle, eight enemy bombers and 
four fighters either crashed or fell in flames 
while thirteen more enemy craft were hit. 
The Allies lost only two planes, while 
damage which was done by the bombers 
was of a minor nature. 
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Beauty and the Bombs 


The following story came as a back- 
ground letter from William W. Boddie, 
NEWSWEEK correspondent in the South 
Pacific. Boddie did not write it with pub- 
lication in mind, but it conveys the feel 
of the South Pacific battlefield so well that 
NEWSWEEK herewith runs a portion of it. 


The lure of the tropics is a hell of a 
travesty on truth, and the writers who 
painted the beauty of moonlight through 
the palm trees should have been strangled 
at birth. The only thing moonlight means 
is probable bombs, wafting gently from 
heaven in a vast symphony of musical 
notes, crashing in crescendo like bass 
drums. 

Maybe there are some beautiful natives 
somewhere on these islands, but if so the 
Japs have occupied them, not the Ameri- 
cans. The only ones I have seen, except in 
Honolulu, have been blacker than black. 
The first white girl I see back in the 
States who smiles at me, I am strictly 
going to crumble up from hunger. Yester- 
day on Nouema’s (New Caledonia) main 
drag, I saw. a French girl who did not look 
like she had been dragged through the 
Parisian sewers three times before emerg- 
ing; there was never so much whistling at 
any corner drugstore back home. You will 
understand it was not I who was whistling: 
I was merely following behind like a good 
reporter, observing the commotion. One 
corporal nearly fell out of a truck to get a 
backward view. 

What our forces are doing out here (I 
am referring to military affairs, under- 
stand), considering what they have to 
work with and the lines of communica- 
tion, gives you an unquestionable faith 
that we will win this part of the war, any- 
way. 

Actually the war out here has been in a 
long quiet stage, marked on our side by 
the old military maxim—‘Hurry up so you 
can wait.” There has been an aerial bom- 
bardment offensive from Guadalcanal— 
though it of course is infinitesimally small 
compared with Europe’s. From time to 
time the Japs send planes toward Guadal- 
canal, but for the most part they are 
simply slaughtered. The Japs claim to 
shoot down every American plane that 
goes into a dive. Their scores are fan- 
tastic, for sometimes they shoot down the 
same plane five or six times in a single 
engagement. The most reassuring and com- 
forting thing I have learned is that the 
American communiqués are true, however 
improbable they may seem. 


I was up on Guadalcanal during several 
air raids, and I assure you that a faster 
man than I for getting into a foxhole never 
hit that island. Nor a man who was more 
viciously attacked by mosquitoes. I saw a 
P-38 night fighter shoot down a Mitsu- 
bishi bomber. His tracers came out of the 
blackness like a long line from a Roman 
candle and went completely through the Jap 
plane, which burned like a flare in the 
sky. He got the bomber three times on the 
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way down, and perhaps it sounds like 
young Mussolini, but I never saw a more 
beautiful sight in my life. 

A group of us were sitting on the side 
of a dugout watching, and when the 
bomber began burning there were ‘cheers 
like a football game. You did not think of 
the six or seven Japs who died, or if you 
did, you remembered that the Jap had 
jettisoned his bombs—he was caught by 
seven or eight searchlights—close enough 
to the dugout to shake it considerably. 
You feel a very personal war against 
those babies on Guadalcanal. 


Talkative Tokyo 


Just before the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
the Japanese Diet met in extraordinary 
session. Last week it again assembled in 
special session. Whether or not the meet- 
ing portended another great decision in 


Tokyo—such as an attack on Russia— 


« 





~ 


was, of course. Japan’s secret. But despite 
the probable seriousness of the Diet ses- 
sion the net result to Westerners was an- 
other series of those brash predictions and 
monkey phrases with which Japanese 
leaders usually sum up their conclusions 
for public consumption. 

The brashest came from Dr. Ryutaro 
Nagai, director of the Imperial Rule As- 
sistance Association. He told the Diet that 
the soul of Admiral Yamamoto, late Navy 
commander-in-chief, who once boasted he 
would dictate peace in the White House, 
would not rest “until we have carried the 
war over his body to American shores and 
we have won our terms of peace in the 
very chambers of the White House.” 

The best example of monkey talk came 
in a resolution by the lower house of the 
Japanese Diet. It was described as “the 
100,000,000 people’s battlefield-spirit reso- 
lution for the destruction of America and 
Britain.” 


Chen of China 


Generalissimo’s Faith in Hero 
of Ichang Offensive Is Justified 


They make but 3 cents a day, and half 
of that goes for mess expenses. Those who 
have shoes are lucky, and their cheap 
padded cotton uniforms offer little pro- 
tection against wintry blasts, yet are like 
ovens in summer. A pound of rice often 
is the fuel for a 40-mile march—and for 
almost six years those marches were re- 
treats, not advances. Only a sullen de- 
termination to somehow halt the hated 
Japanese before they stabbed into China’s 
heart kept them fighting, these crack sol- 
diers of General Chen Cheng’s Yangtze 
war area. 

Such were the troops the dapper little 
Chen whipped into a fury last month 
when the invaders thrust into China’s 





WAR TIDES 
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Sines the successful conclusion of 
the Tunisian campaign, speculation has 
centered on the coming invasion of the 
European Continent. Geography lends 
the map; and tanks, troops, guns, ships, 
and, above all, air power complete the 
material picture. 

However, on that vital factor, leader- 
ship, little is said. It is one of the im- 
ponderables about which no man is com- 
petent to speak fully unless, recognized 
as a genius in his class, he has reached the 
top by the hard road of experience. There- 
fore, the otherwise trite statement of 
Field Marshal von Moltke: “An order 
shall contain everything that a com- 
mander cannot do by himself, but nothing 
else,” may be accepted as a text. It not 
only reveals the quality of a great leader 
but, by interpretation, gives the clues to 
the characteristics which must reside in 
any man who by fate, or by his own 
efforts, can fill the role of leader. 

Who are the fit or the unfit that war, 
the ruthless judge of men’s competency, 
should raise to the top, as able to lead 
men into great battles? The qualities by 
which these men may be judged are 
many. The able administrator, organizer, 
or desk man has his important role to 
play, but it is not that of the operator, 
the director of movements. In our Civil 
War, McClellan was a great organizer, 
but Grant, and especially Lee, were ex- 
cellent as leaders. Beware of the yes 
man. He is not the competent adviser, 
for often he fails to say what he really 
thinks, and though popularity and as- 


¢ sociation with important key men may 





Leadership Will Be An Imponderable Factor in Allied Invasion of Europe 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, US.N. Retired 


raise him to high rank, he will crack 
under stress, particularly when he has to 
make a decision entirely on his own. 


As a general rule, disobedience of 
orders is taboo in the services. But see 
what happened at Copenhagen in 1801 
when Nelson put the telescope to his 
blind eye, disobeyed Admiral Parker’s 
order, and smashed the Danish Fleet 
before Napoleon could seize it. Take the 
recent case of Claire McLeod at Attu. 
He was only a common seaman, supposed 
to unload stores, but seven times’ he 
disobeyed orders, got into the front line 
to fight the Japs and was killed there. 
His fighting heart was one of the prime 
assets of leadership. 


Now look at the reverse side of the 


shield. It is a glorious refrain which rings 
through the pages of history: “Theirs 
not io reason why, theirs but to do and 
die.” Yet in 1893, in strict obedience to 
Admiral Tryon’s order, the British battle- 
ships Victoria and Camperdown turned 
toward each other with overlapping turn- 
ing circles during exercises. The Victoria 
went down with much of her personnel 


in the ensuing collision. Take a page from: 


our own history. In the 1920s, off the 
California coast near Point Arguello, a 
squadron of destroyers followed their 
leader and turned to port into what was 
known to be danger. Many of them 
crashed on the rocks. The open sea and 
safety lay to starboard. 

The incidents are cited, not as a plea 
for disobedience but to show that there 
are always times when a man must accept 


. and does not have the mental flexibility 


responsibility, act on his own judgment, 
and let the chips fall where they may. 
The true leader has confidence in him- 
self and great moral courage. Uncon- 
sciously he exudes these qualities, and 
his subordinates will follow him to the 
limit. The material assets of the enemy ° 
he can usually evaluate at their true 
worth from the information at hand. 
What he wants to know is, who is the ad- 
versary and what are his characteristics? 
If he be the defensive type, blows will be 
showered on him, to cause him to draw | 
more into his shell, like a turtle. If the 
enemy leader is the aggressive type, ready 
to take the initiative, he must be drawn 
out and hit where he is weakest. Ex- 
cessive ambition, overconfidence in their 
infallibility, and contempt of their ad- 
versaries’ fighting stamina, cause Japa- 
nese leaders to stretch their operations 
too far. Their fighting quality is great, 
but their leadership lacks imagination 


of such races as the Germans or. the 
Chinese. 

‘The hard-boiled disciplinarian, pro- 
vided he knows his stuff, gets a more 
willing following from those under him 
than does the softer man. And a clean } 
record on paper may come from failure 
to rise to the occasion and take a chance, 
as well as from real worth. In spite, how- 
ever, of man-made appraisal of worth, 
fate often steps in and takes chances. 
Admiral Dewey, sidetracked to the Pacific 
in the Spanish-American War, is one. 
shining example. This war is bound to 


produce many others. | 
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big rice bowl in Hunan Province and when 
it looked as if Chungking itself might be 
the enemy’s objective. This young officer 
—at 43 the favorite general of Chiang 
Kai-shek—rallied his ill-paid, ill-clad, ill- 
fed men to stave off the latest Jap drive 
and then with the all-important aid of 
American planes actually drove the Japa- 
“ome back down the Yangtze River in de- 
eat. 


Little Brother: It was back in 
1924 that Chen began to exhibit signs of 
the military astuteness which won him 
Chiang’s trust. More than just another 
professional soldier, despite his schooling 
at Paoting Military Academy, he was a 
student also of economics and _ political 
science, and when Chiang founded the 
Whampoa Academy that year young Chen 
drew one of the coveted teaching assign- 
ments. He so caught Chiang’s fancy at this 
time that the Generalissimo addressed him 
alone among all his generals by the Chi- 
nese diminutive “ti” or “Little Brother.” 

After instructing at Whampoa, whose 
classes became the elite of Chiang’s armies 
and whose graduates now command more 
than half of China’s 300-odd divisions, 
Chen’s rise was rapid. Successively, he 
was a company commander, regimental 
commander, and field commander of the 
artillery corps of the Nationalist Revolu- 
tionary Forces. He commanded the Eight- 
eenth Nationalist Army and later headed 
the Northern Route of the Communist 
Suppression Forces for the provinces of 
Kiangsi, Kwangtung, Fukien, Hunan, and 
Hupeh. He participated in virtually all 
the battles of the Northern Punitive and 
Anti-Rebel expeditions. 

In 1937 Chen commanded the Chi- 
nese armies at the Shanghai front, where 
he displayed no particular brilliance. Two 
years later he showed little foresight in 
rashly predicting: “Before 1941 Japan 
will be begging for peace.” And just a 
year after that statement, in the sum- 
mer of 1940, while sitting at his fancy 
desk in Chungking as chief of the army’s 
political-training department, Chen’s stock 
as a strategist tumbled farther. Ichang, 
at the eastern end of the Gorges which 
Chiang had ordered him to defend at 
all costs, fell. Chen was blamed by many 
for this loss. 

But Chiang never lost faith in Chen. 
So great was his belief in him that he 
gave Chen another chance, allowed him 
to quit his desk for the Ichang front. Chen 
promised publicly that Chungking would 
see no more of him until he had retaken 
Ichang. 

Last week it appeared that Chen had 
a fair chance to pave the way for an hon- 
orable return to Chungking. In less than 
six weeks since the Japs first had lunged 
westward from Ichang, Chen’s troops had 
advanced to the south and north of the 
big Jap base. Further, they had recaptured 
Chihkiang, Itu, Sungtze, and Touhuti, all 
downriver from Ichang and the last rep- 
resenting a 100-mile penetration into Jap- 
held land. 
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The front during two years in Russia 


Russia... June 1943 


This week marked the anniversaries of 
two of the grimmest events in the history 
of Russia. Just 131 years ago, on June 23, 
1812, Napoleon invaded the Russia of 
Czar Alexander I. Two years ago, on June 
22, 1941, Adolf Hitler began his attempt 
to smash the Russia of Joseph Stalin. 
Napoleon met disaster in Russia, and Hit- 
ler now may sense the same fate. Orders 
to open Nazi offensives on the great front 
this year have been delayed far later than 
was to be expected, despite the fine June 
weather. The Russian front in 1943 was 
thus in contrast to the Russian picture of 
1941 and 1942. 

In June 1941 the German armies, at- 
tacking rapidly and methodically, swept 
out in giant pincers movements from Po- 
land and established within a few weeks 
a line stretching from the Gulf of Finland 
to Rumania. In 1942 they trampled down 
the rich farmlands of the Ukraine, cap- 
tured the Crimea, and were: stopped at 
the gates of Leningrad and Moscow only 
in the winter of 1941. The Russian counter- 
offensive followed. 

In June 1942 the line was shorter and 
much less twisted. Its most vital sector 
was in the south, for the Germans were 
aiming for the Caucasus. Their gains in 
the summer months were great—to the 





outskirts of Stalingrad in the east, down 
into the Caucasus in the south—but their 
winter losses were greater. For the Russian 
offensive, that began last November and 
ended in March, not only wiped away the 
gains of 1942’s summer but also some of 
1941’s, 

Now, as the third year of the Russian 
war began, eyes shifted up to the central 
front again, to the corridors through which 
the Germans had invaded two years be- 
fore. They are the passages between 
Bryansk and Orel, in the rolling country 
of the black earth, where wooded valleys 
provide cover for troop concentrations and 
farmlands are paths for attack. Both 
armies massed in the valleys last week, and 
each claimed the other was preparing for 
an offensive. 

Artillery duels continued along the rest 
of the front as both sides made small sor- 
ties. In the air the German strategic bomb- 
ing continued, with attacks on the Volga 
industrial city of Saratov, 200 miles north 
of Stalingrad, on Astrakhan at the mouth 
of the Volga, and on airdromes and rail- 
road junctions in the Donets Basin. Rus- 
sian bombers replied with long-distance 
raids over German-held territory, blasting 
the rail network that supplies the Nazi 
troops of the central front and must also 
supply the German big push if and when 
it comes. 
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Showdown Over Food Control 
Demanded by Angry Congress 


But President Stands Pat 
Despite the Fund and Czar 
Rows; Britain’s Lesson Ignored 


The outlook for food production in the 
so-called larder of democracy was bleak 
(see page 68). Food distribution was 


worse. A meat shortage threatened to be-. 


come a meat famine, as exasperated pack- 
ers refused to take the risk of working 
under a food policy they couldn’t under- 
stand or support. 

And in Washington the lines were drawn 
for a great new Battle of Food. President 
Roosevelt and Congress were locked in a 
mounting controversy on two fronts of 
the nation’s food program. From the farm 
and grocery store and the press came in- 
creasing demands that food be put un- 
der control of one man—a genuine food 
czar. Congress chimed in. The President 


- said no. 


From the same sources of public opinion 
—with labor the notable exception on the 
other side of the fence—came insistence 
that the Office of Price Administration 
drop its plans for subsidies to implement 
roll-backs in prices. Again Congress joined 
in, this time with legislative action. Again 
the President stood opposed. 


Stand: When all the reports were in, 
the Administration. strategy was clear. For 
all the creaking confusion of his food-con- 
trol and anti-inflation machinery, Mr. 
Roosevelt was standing pat. Just as he had 
backed the War Labor Board and its wage 
policies against the assaults of Jolin L. 
Lewis (see page 77) so he stood more solid- 


ly than ever behind Price Administrator 
Prentiss M. Brown. The question was 
whether Congress with its power to legis- 
late would override him. 

The first sign that a showdown was at 
hand appeared when a bipartisan dele- 
gation of congressmen visited the Pres- 
ident. Leaders of both parties told him he 
must centralize all authority over food un- 
der one man. What most of them meant 
was that food pricing and rationing must 
be taken out of Brown’s hands and turned 
over to Food Administrator Chester C. 
Davis. What the President told them was 
not reported, but it was obvious the con- 
gressmen’s errand had been fruitless. 

Next, members of the House Agriculture 
Committee showed up at the White House 
to deliver the same advice. They drew the 
same response. 

Finally, Mr. Roosevelt explained his at- 
titude at a press conference. He said the 
idea of giving one man all food authority 
was absurd. He said he had once asked 
someone what a food czar would do and 
was told that such a man could order a 
carload of foodstuffs shipped through ahead 
of everything else. The President retorted 
that this might hold up delivery of muni- 
tions to the war fronts. Specifically he said 
he had no intention of shifting Brown’s 
duties to Davis. 

On roll-backs, Mr. Roosevelt declared 
that until someone showed him a “better 
‘ole,” he would go ahead with the sub- 
sidies. He estimated that they would cost 
$1,500,000,000 to $2,000,000,000 a year 
and insisted they were the best way to hold 
down prices that had gotten out of hand. 

After the Administration had thus spok- 
en its piece, Congress acted—with a speed 


Ray in The Kansas City Star 


that left no doubt of its mood. For days 
both houses had been sniping away at the 
Administration, using their power of the 
purse to correct what they didn’t like 
(see page 44). Now it came to the OPA 
appropriation bill for 1943-44. The Bud- 
get Bureau had asked $177,000,000. The 
House Appropriations Committee had 
sliced this to $165,000,000. Finally the 
House as a whole cut it to $130,000,000 
and attached to the bill a_ hard- 
hitting rider: It forbade the OPA to use 
its funds to pay any employe working on 
subsidies. 

This struck at the heart of the roll- 
backs. Congress had already been pecking 
at the skirts of the problem by forbidding 
use of Lend-Lease, Commodity Credit 
Corp., and other funds for food subsidies. 
Now the House had taken steps to prevent 
OPA personnel from subsidizing, no matter 
where they got the money. 

For his part, Chester Davis had been 
grousing, publicly and privately. In a New 
York speech—his first as food administra- 
tor—he called food supply the most neg- 
lected factor in the war picture. He re- 
portedly told the White House he couldn’t 
stay in his job much longer without con- 
trol over food prices and rationing. 


Roll-Backs: Amid all this furor, the 
second of the OPA’s roll-backs went into ac- 
tual operation. Following the price cut for 
butter, packers were told how they would 
be subsidized for a 10 per cent retail roll- 
back for meat. For cattle and calves they 
will get 1.1 cents a pound, based on the 
weight of the live animal; on sheep and 
lambs, .95 of a cent; on hogs and pigs, 1.3 
cents. 

The packers were still far from certain 
about how the subsidies would affect their 
business. And slaughterhouses in Cincin- 
nati, Philadelphia, Sioux City, and Louis- 
ville took what they considered the safest 
way out: They closed down and intended 
to stay closed until they could find out just 
where they stood. 


Significance c= 


The anti-subsidy measures in Congress 
last week were a serious threat to the Ad- 
ministration’s food machinery. Congress 
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About the 


VERYBODY KNOWS that the 
E seven-eighths you can’t see is the 
most important part of an iceberg. 
And that’s true of a Mint Julep, too. 


For instance, that fragrant green 
mint and thick silvery frost can 
make almost any Julep tantalizing. 
But it’s the seven-eighths you can’t 
see—the all-important part inside 
the frosty glass—that’s the very 
heart and soul of a Julep! 


In short, it’s the whiskey that 
makes a Julep. That is why, for the 
deep content and cooling solace of 
the perfect Mint Julep, you should 


FOUR ROSES 


seven-eighths you can’t see 


always use that matchless whiskey, 
Four Roses. 


How to make the 
important seven-eighths 


Simply take a few sprigs of fresh, ten- 
der young mint. Cover with powdered 
sugar and enough water to dissolve 
sugar. Crush the mint (or just stir it, of 
you prefer). Place the mixture in bot- 
tom of tall glass and fill with shaved 
ice. Then pour in Four Roses, lavishly, 
until the glass is brimming. Garnish 
with mint and let stand till the frost 
forms thick. 


A blend of straight whiskies—90 
proof. Frankfort Distilleries, Inc., 
Louisville & Baltimore. 


Ah!—what a magnificent Mint Julep 
will reward your efforts! 


An Explanation 
to our Friends 


If your bar or package 
store is sometimes out 
of Four Roses, please 
be patient. We are try- 
ing to apportion our 
pre-war stocks to as- 
sure you a continuing 
supply until the war is 
won. Meanwhile, our 
distilleries are devoted 
100% to the produc- 
tion of alcohol for explosives, rubber 
and other war products. (Our prices 
have hot been increased—except for 
government taxes.) armen 
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The Capehart Chippendale with the time- 
proved record changer and superlative 
radio including FM reception. Control 
stations may be conveniently placed 
throughout your home and the grounds. 








The “SympuHony No. 1,” by Johannes Brahms, interpreted for the Capehart Collection by Lewis Daniel. 
The artist based his painting on the introduction to the Fourth Movement, which, he writes, suggests 
beings “ascending out of the quaking, tortured earth against a verdant pastoral landscape of promise.” 
. . - Portfolios of reproductions of paintings in the Capehart Collection may be secured at nominal 
charge from your Capehart dealer, or direct from the Capehart Division at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
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Often, when day is darkest, a storm rends 
the binding earth. Then the spirit, released, 
surges out of the darkness . . . up into the 
sublime light of hope reborn. 


Great music, too, has the power to bring 
light to the soul, to stir within man feelings 
that are stout and true. For the symphony, 
the chorale and quartet give glorious voice 
to man’s aspirations and triumphs through 
the ages. Here is not only deep assurance, but 
fresh courage, new incentive, and strength. 

These are the values yielded bountifully 
by the Capehart Phonograph-Radio, a su- 
preme interpreter of the world’s fine music. 

This superb instrument is no longer being 
built, for the Farnsworth Television & Radio 


Corporation, maker of the Capehart, is to- 
day producing solely for war. Only the few 
Capeharts remaining in some dealers’ show- 
rooms are now available. 


But the Capehart dealer can serve you in 
other ways. In the selection of a piano or an 
organ, for example, or excellent recordings 
of the “SympHony No. 1,” conducted by 
Toscanini (Victor Album DM-875), by 
Weingartner (Columbia Set M-MM-383), 
by Stokowski (Victor Album M-301). Let 
this dependable expert keep your musical 
and radio equipment in perfect repair, also. 


Capehart Division, Farnsworth Television 
& Radio Corporation, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


INVEST IN VICTORY—BUY WAR BONDS 


PRODUCTS OF FARNSWORTH TELEVISION & RADIO CORPORATION 
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obviously was angry and determined to 
make its weight felt. And it chose a shrewd 
technique to do so: By attaching those 
measures as riders to appropriation bills, it 
would present the President with an un- 
pleasant dilemma. He must either allow 
both the riders and the appropriation to 
become law, or he must veto both and, in 
this case, he would thereby doom the OPA 
itself. 

But the bill had a long way to go before 
reaching that stage. It must first get 
through the Senate, which is usually less 
impulsive than the House. And the Presi- 
dent’s able and persuasive lieutenant, Di- 
rector of War Mobilization James F. 
Byrnes, was getting in plenty of work 
behind the Capitol Hill scenes last week. 
There were signs that he had already 
wooed some Congressional opinion over 
to the side of subsidies and against the 
idea of a single food czar. Against the 
argument that subsidies would not head 
off inflation and would increase bureauc- 
racy, he insisted that all price and wage 
levels must be held at all costs and that 
subsidies must be used to accomplish it. 
It was likely that the President or Eco- 
nomic Stabilizer Fred M. Vinson would 
-also take the Administration’s case to the 
people. 

So much for the political maneuvering. 
Whatever the final solution here, it was un- 
mistakable that the nation’s food program 
in general was a mess. Though he was 
standing pat at the moment, it appeared 
that even the President was coming to 
realize something must be done. For ex- 
ample, at his press conference he discussed 
food more thoroughly than he had in weeks 
—a sign that he had given it much thought. 
Also, there were reports that top men in 
the Administration were belatedly study- 
ing the British system—a system that had 
successfully stabilized British food prices 
for more than two years. The gist of this 
program, plus one of its lessons for Amer- 
ica, was described thus in a dispatch from 
NewsweEek’s London bureau: 

“The main reason for the success -f the 
British Government’s food program is that 
all basic foodstuffs are controlled at the 
source. In other words, the farmer and im- 
porter sells to the government at controlled 
prices. The government acts as middleman 
and transports and distributes the food to 
retailers, who in turn sell to the public at 
prices controlled by the government. Often 
the price which the government pays the 
producer is higher than the price it col- 
lects from the retailer. This loss the govern- 
ment absorbs as a subsidy that costs some 
£96,000,000 a year (in our money $384,- 
000,000). 

“American agricultural and food experts 
here feel that despite their efforts the 
United States hasn’t profited by Britain’s 
experience. Viewing America’s food mud- 
dle, they can’t help but find themselves 
in an ‘J-told-you-so’ position. They feel 

that cooperation between government and 
food interests to do the job in the best 
and quickest .way is perhaps the most im- 
portant factor. In Britain, the Ministries 
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Observations on the War 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


Pinion and British official re- 
ports on U-boats sunk during April and 
May appear to have been ultraconserva- 
tive. It is now thought that as many as 
60 were captured or destroyed and from 
35 to 45 so badly damaged as to require 
major overhauls. 

Early June gains in the Battle of the 
Atlantic were spectacular. Up to mid- 
month, total United Nations shipping 
losses were substantially less than half 
those of the first half of May, which was 
one of the best months, if not the best, 
since 1940. 

These remarkably low losses were not 
due to the withdrawal of the German 
U-boat fleet from the Atlantic seaways. 
The number of U-boats at battle stations 
during the first half of June was only 
about one-third below the March-May 
average of approximately 125. By any 
test, this should be a formidable force. 
But for every United Nations vessel lost 
to the enemy, two submarines were sent 
to the bottom. 2 

The anti-submarine air patrol has 
proved increasingly effective. Long- 
range land-based planes and _ aircraft 
carriers now cover most of the previous 
“blind areas” in the Atlantic where 
U-boats congregated and often scored 
heavily. The comprehensive air patrol 
yields three advantages. The planes 
themselves can attack the U-boats. Es- 
cort vessels can be regrouped and, on oc- 
casion, directed to the packs. When the 
location of most of the U-boats is 
known, convoys have a better chance 
of evading them. 

Secretary Knox’s prediction of last 
week that shipping losses to U-boats 
will rise was pretty safe but less pessi- 
mistic than it sounded. They cannot go 
much lower than they did in the first 
half of June as long as the Germans 

have any submarines in action. They 
can go a great deal higher without be- 
coming serious again. But the U-boat 
fleet almost certainly has passed the 
peak of its strength in both numbers 
and quality. 

Meanwhile, men and material have 
been moving overseas at a pace exceed- 
ing even the May estimates with which 
the British-American chiefs had to work. 


In guessing when various offen- 
sives may occur, one simple factor, often 
overlooked, should be kept in mind. Ex- 
cept in New Guinea and in two very 
limited sectors in Burma, Anglo-Amer- 
ican ground forces can now reach their 


enemies only by moving over water. 
Amphibious assaults against strong de- 
fenses are complex and hazardous. 

But among their most elementary re- 
quirements is an ample supply of land- 
ing craft. We cannot expect to find any 
docks in usable condition. What our 
bombers do not destroy, enemy engi- 
neers almost certainly will. We must 
have landing craft of all kinds—not only 
for infantry and supplies in small pack- 
ages, but for tanks, artillery, and all the 
paraphernalia of war. To establish and 
hold beachheads, large numbers of men 
and equipment must be moved at one 
time, and, judging from past experience, 
landing craft must be regarded as ex- 
pendable. 

For a grand assault on Europe simul- 
taneously from Africa and Britain, thou- 
sands of such craft will be needed. They 
are needed also for the invasion of Bur- 
ma and everywhere in the Pacific area 
from Attu to Australia that offensives 
are contemplated. The building and 
transportation to overseas bases of a 
vast fleet of landing craft is in itself 
a major undertaking. Construction of 
escort vessels has conflicted to some ex- 
tent with the construction of the boats: 
That fact, and the unexpected gains in 
the struggle with the submarine, may 
mean that we will have more men over- 
seas this fall than we have landing craft 
to take them into action. 

In short, it does not necessarily fol- 
low from the improvement in the ship- 
ping situation that certain offensives 
can be set ahead in time or their scale 
materially enlarged. 


In reading communiqués on our air 
operations, it should be kept in mind 
that we do not report damage done to 
our planes or personnel casualties. In 
the Kiel raid, it is fair to presume that 
if 26 bombers were shot down, a large 
part of the rest of our force was badly 
shot up. 

The Germans concentrated almost all 
their fighter planes in that part of Ger- 
many on the defense of Kiel—either be- 
cause the weather for bombing seemed 
more favorable there or because they 
considered it more vital to them than 
our alternative targets. It so happened 
that we had chosen to send our larger 
force against Bremen. The net result of 
the operations did not dampen the op- 
timism of our strategists, but it did give 
impetus to the demand for long-range 
fighter protection for Fortresses. 
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See-asiury helps 


Off the line — ahead of time! «see- 
ability” through modern lighting saves 
time in assembly, inspection, and final test. 




































build motors faster 


Motors are coming off the lines, faster and faster... 
each a promise of Victory — ahead of schedule. « To 
insure the success of this vital war work, millions of 
Westinghouse Mazda lamps are needed daily—needed 
to provide better “‘See-ability” for all our workmen in 
foundries, machine shops, in production and inspection 
departments everywhere! To make these lamps available, 
we must draw upon limited supplies of nickel, copper, 
tungsten. e That’s why it is necessary to ask all users to 
conserve their lamps, to help stretch further the nation’s 
supply of critical materials. Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., Lamp Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 





. CONSERVE. .Use lamps where 
“‘See-ability”’ counts most 


Be sure you get the most out of 
every lamp you own... (1) 
keep lamps and fixtures clean; 
(2) properly position all light- 
ing; (3) check your entire light- 
ing system. Your local power 
company will be glad to help 
you. For additional suggestions 
see the new 32-page booklet, 
“Sight for Victory” prepared by 
the National Better Light—Bet- 
ter Sight Bureau. Write West- 
inghouse for your copy today 
or ask lighting representative. 























Westinghouse 
_MAZDA.LAMPS 


FOR GREATER “*SEE-ABILITY’’ 
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IN THE WAR OF NERVES, the ether waves play a big part. Friend and enemy fill the 
air with news and propaganda 24 hours a day. Often the broadcasts are intended for 
home consumption only, and may reveal strategic inner weaknesses of our foes. 


Sometimes a furtive signal flashes from a hunted “underground” station in an Axis- - 


dominated land. 
It is important that our government be kept thoroughly informed regarding all 
this attack and counter-attack in the air. Yet to listen to and transcribe all the mil- 


_ lions of spoken words would require a large corps of expert linguists on the spot all 


the time. 
Right there is where Dictaphone comes in. For Dictaphone can record any 
language, and remain on duty 24 hours a day! 
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If you should go into one of the listening posts where foreign broadcasts are being 
recorded, you would appreciate the need for intense concentration and accuracy. And 
you would see a battery of Dictaphone recording machines catching every word for 
future reference and use. Such recordings may be transcribed at the convenience of 
the translator — as fast or as slowly as he desires. 

Other Dictaphone equipment is now giving invaluable service in war plants and 
government offices — helping to keep mental production flowing — saving time for 
key men and their secretaries. Never has the ability of the Dictaphone method to 
handle staggering volumes of work been proved so well. 

Meanwhile, in the Dictaphone Research Laboratories, other marvels of electrical 
voice recording are being readied for use by the armed forces now ... and by all 
business when our enemies have been crushed and we face forward to a new day. 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 


DICTAPHONE 


ACOUSTICORD DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRICORD RECORDING EQUIPMENT 





‘The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Di Corp Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which saié Trade-Mark te Applied, 
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of Agriculture, Food, and War Transport 
work hand in hand with the food trade. 
All along the line there’s cooperation and 
lack of suspicion. Men with prewar food- 
trade experience are now working for the 
government alongside civil servants.” 
There was the nub of it. Questions of 
method aside, it was significant that Unit- 
ed States food planners had never attained 
anything like Britain’s cooperation with its 
food industry. Indeed, friction between 
government and agriculture, and the Ad- 
ministration and farm congressmen, had 
increased at every turn. Somehow, the 
damage must be undone before America 
could have a workable wartime food plan. 


‘Army Checkout’ 


At first, the War Department wouldn’t 
say ves or no to growing reports that it 
was abandoning hotels it had occupied in 
cities throughout the land. But last week, 
as citizens of Miami, St. Petersburg, Kan- 
sas City, Chicago, Atlantic City, and 
Grand Rapids saw mounting evidence for 
themselves, an official admission came 
through: Withm a month after July 15, 
206 of the 434 hotels and other properties 
now under lease to the Army Air Forces 
Technical Training Command will be 
turned back to their civilian owners. The 
reason was that the Air Forces had 
reached the peak: of their technical train- 
ing program and could now take care of 
their men at their increasingly roomy air 
bases. 

In Chicago, where the War Depart- 
ment offered -for sale the world’s largest 
hotel—the Stevens, bought outright last 
year ior $6,000,000—the hotel trade de- 
clared that it would be impossible for the 
duration to set the 3,000-room structure 
up on a civilian basis. Among other rea- 
sons, the Army disposed of the furnishings 
at public auctions only three months ago, 
and wartime priorities make it hard to 
buy new furniture, kitchen utensils, car- 
pets, linen, and silverware. One enterpris- 
ing hotel operator—Mrs. Maria Kramer of 
New York (Newsweek, Feb. 15) —of- 
fered the government $1,500,000 more 
than it paid for the Stevens—on condi- 
tion that the Army turn it over completely 
equipped. 


Fulbright Idea 


James William Fulbright wrote himself 
a resolution. In his 38 years the Arkansas 
Democrat who won his way to the House 
of Representatives on a “no more war” 
platform had been a capable bottle wash- 
er, Rhodes scholar, halfback, banker, 
lawyer, and president of the University 
of Arkansas, but he was no experienced 
resolution writer. 

Yet his resolution turned out to be a 
prize. Purposely couched in general terms, 
it called for Congress to go on record as 
favoring “the creation of appropriate in- 
ternational machinery with power ade- 
quate to establish and maintain a just 
and lasting peace among the nations of 








AY CU NG bee. cre Bags 


AMONG THE BAGS PRODUCED FOR WAR SERVICE BY BEMIS ARE MULTIWALL PAPER BAGS SLIPPED 
‘OVER CLOTH BAGS FOR FOODS TO BE SHIPPED OVERSEAS. THESE PACKAGES ARE ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 


SO THEY CAN BE TOSSED INTO THE WATER AND CARRIED ASHORE WITHOUT DAMAGE TO CONTENTS. 


Buy more 
War Bonds 


x 


Morale among fighting men depends upon full 
mess kits, and Uncle Sam spares no effort to 
see that his warriors on iand and sea are the 
best fed in the world. 


Getting this all important food to the men on 
our far-flung fronts in a sound, wholesome 
condition is just as important as “keeping their 
powder dry.” It’s a task that calls for wide 
experience and know-how ...a_ task the bag 
industry has taken in its stride. 


In the 23 Bemis mills and factories more than 
8,000 employees have made millions of bags 
to protect and transport food over land and 


’ sea, from farm and factory to fighting men. We 


like to think this our contribution to morale 
for Victory. 


In addition to this important work, we still find 
time to supply industry and agriculture with 
bags for other war materials and essential 
civilian goods. Often these are new types of 
bags to replace containers no longer available. 
We are ready to work with you in supplying 
packages for your war or civilian production. 
If you have a packaging problem ... present 
or future ... let’s talk it over. 


CONTRIBUTING TO VICTORY 
The work of Mrs. M. Macek, at the Bemis factory in St. 
Louis, is more than just a job. It is a patriotic serv- 


ice. Mrs. Macek is working on war orders for Uncle 
Sam. Her husband is on active duty in the U.S. Army. 
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the world, and as “favoring participation 
by the United States therein.” 

The House Foreign Affairs Committee 
grabbed at it. Even Representatives 
Hamilton Fish of New York and John M. 
Vorys of Ohio, a brace of last-ditch isola- 
tionists before Pearl Harbor, favored the 
resolution. The committee adopted it 
unanimously, for it got over the idea that 
America would cooperate generally in 
postwar world planning, without the de- 
bate-provoking language of the Senate’s 
BeHe2 resolution (NEWSWEEK. March 29). 

But the resolution, even if it passed 
the House, still had a major hurdle to 
pass in the Senate. The upper chamber 
is traditionally jealous of its constitution- 
al authority over international treaties. 
And Sen. Tom Connally of Texas is per- 
sonally jealous of his authority as chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. He greeted the Fulbright res- 
olution with what amounted to a sniff: 
Such matters, he said, were the business 
of the Senate and his committee. There 
was a good chance that the resolution was 
headed for a Senate pigeonhole. 





Busiest High Court 


Rise of a Liberal Minority 
Among Liberals Marks Session 


Stolid and sturdy as the great white 
marble pillars behind which it functions, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
had had the busiest session in its history. 
It had in a sense begun that session far 
earlier than usual, convening in July 1942 
for extraordinary hearings on the Nazi 
saboteur case. From October through this 
Monday it disposed of 997 cases, heard 
oral arguments on 171, and handed down 
written opinions on 134. 

Trends of change were discernible. The 
court, with seven of its nine members 
Roosevelt appointees, had much young 
blood and few hardened legal arteries. 
And within the predominantly liberal court 
a super-liberal bloc was taking shape. In- 
creasingly Justices William O. Douglas, 
Hugo L. Black, and Frank Murphy 
teamed up, and often the newcomer to the 
court, Wiley Rutledge, sided with them. 
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This was the backgiound, in specific 
terms, of these major decisions of the 
Supreme Court’s 1942-43 session: 


] That Nevada divorces must be recog- 
nized by other states. 


4] That in criminal cases, a confession ob- 
tained while the suspect is in custody, 
but before he has been arraigned before 
a magistrate, is not admissible evidence. 
Previously, the test was whether or not 
such a confession was voluntary. 


{That the American Medical Associa- 
tion violated the antitrust laws in in- 
terfering with Group Health, Inc., a Wash- 
ington group medicine organization. 


{| That also under the antitrust laws, the 
Federal Communicatiéns Commission cor- 
rectly banned exclusive contracts between 
networks and radio stations. 


4] Jehovah’s Witnesses pulled off the major 
triumphs of the Supreme Court session. 
These were two reversals of earlier de- 
cisions. The first reversal ruled unconsti- 
tutional such laws as that of Opelika, Ala., 
which required Witnesses to pay a license 
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St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


No. 17: It was a number shoe salesmen would never 
forget. In that ration coupon’s dying days last week cus- 
tomers all over the country swarmed into stores and left 
clerks exhausted by the biggest shoe-buying rush in his- 


tory. Many bought any shoes they could find, planning to 
change them later and save No. 18, good till Oct. 31. It 
was fun for this Los Angeles baby but not for the be- 
wildered St. Louis storekeeper surveying the aftermath. 
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"VE GOT MY 
SAILING ORDERS” 


“THEY NEED WELDERS 
WHERE WE'RE GOING 


TOMORROW” 


War travel gets first choice... that’s why 
we have to say “no” to 


old friends sometimes 


I you’re not always able to get your 
favorite space on your favorite Mil- 
waukee Road train, it’s because wartime 
demands on the railroads are so heavy. 
When all the lowers are gone, it’s be- 
cause they’ve been assigned to travelers 
who bought their tickets before you 
—or because members of the armed 
forces or vital production groups are on 
the move. . 
If you have to sleep in an upper, or 
ride in a crowded coach, it’s due to con- 
ditions beyond our control. We’re doing 
everything we can to supply travelers 
on our railroad with satisfactory serv- 
ice. However, there is a shortage of pas- 
senger cars and, at present, priorities do 
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not permit us to obtain material for 
new equipment. 

If you’re delayed en route, remember 
troop trains have to be high-balled 
through and special freight trains have 
to speed war matériel to places where 
most urgently needed. War traffic has 
right of way and occasionally disrupts ~ 
advertised schedules. 

The Milwaukee Road appreciates 
your patience and your recognition of 
the difficulty and importance of our job. 
When you ride with us, you'll find us, 
as ever, anxious to make your trip com- 


fortable and pleasant. 


@ Don’t travel unnecessarily. 
@ Travel in mid-week. @ Cancel 
reservations promptly if plans are 
changed. @ Choose the slower, less 
crowded trains. @ Travel by coach 
rather than by Pullman. @ Carry a 
minimum of luggage. @ Don’t take a 

‘ “traveling around” vacation—make 
it a one-trip affair. 


MILWAUKEE 
ROAD 


SERVING THE SERVICES AND YOU 














A General | 
Without 
Stars! 


@ This man is a general— 

on the production front! 

His job is a big one; making 
more of the materials of 
war, faster and better than 
ever before. And he’s licking 
thatjob right here—# hotels! 


Itis here that government 
and industry sit down and 
get things done; that corps 
of itinerant specialists and 
technicians make their 
home while gearing the na- 
tion’s resources to war. At 
the Hotel New Yorker, a 
surprisingly large percent- 
age of our guests are either 
in uniform or engaged in 

war work. 

And so it is with many 
hotels. Today, hotels every- 
where are part-and parcel 
of the country’s war effort! 
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fee before they could distribute their Cath- 
olic-baiting pamphlets. The second—and 
perhaps the most widely approved of all 
decisions in the 1942-43 session—held that 
no stat: had the right to compel Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses to salute the flag, an act 
they regarded as irreligious. 


{| The court produced two of its most im- 
portant decisions at its final meeting this 
week: 


1—Backing up the Army’s West Coast 
evacuation of American citizens of Japa- 
nese descent, it upheld the convictions of 
Gordon Hirayabashi and Minoru Yasui 
for refusing to comply with the exclusion 


order and violating Army curfew regula- 
tions. 


2—It ruled against the government in 
the case of William Schneiderman, Rus- 
sion-born Communist whose case Wendell 
Willkie had pleaded. A majority opinion 
held that the government had not proved 
that Communists wanted to overthrow the 
government by violence and that it could 
not therefore revoke Schneiderman’s citi- 
zenship because of his political beliefs. 

Thus the Supreme Court demonstrated 
that its thinking was as flexible as democ- 
racy itself. And through a simple statis- 
tic the court demonstrated another im- 
portant fact about its make-up: Justice 
Black completed his sixth year on the 
highest bench, and already he was third 
man in terms of seniority (behind only 
Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone and 
Justice Owen Roberts). It was a far 


cry from the day of the nine immutable 
old men. 


Riotous Race Hate 


Race tension, long rising in war-boom 
towns where Negroes and whites were 
thrown together, broke out twice last week 
in bloody and brutal riots in Detroit and 
in Beaumont, Texas. Neither could be 
blamed on the zoot suit (Newsweek, June 
21). Both were stark explosions of racial 
hatred burgeoning across the land as war 
and its population shifts threw the races 
into mounting contact and frictions. They 
were the ugly aspects of a situation stated 
optimistically this week in a report by 
the War Manpower Commission: from 
July to March employment of Negroes had 
increased from 5.8 to 6.7 per cent. 


{| It was a hot Sunday in Detroit, and 50,- 
000 milled about the groves and lagoons of 
the city’s best amusement park on Belle 
Isle. Nearly all were Negroes, and during 
the day a series of fights broke out with 
whites who resented the Negroes’ “mo- 
nopoly” of the park. At midnight a serious 
brawl began. It soon flared across the 
bridge to the city, and, as gangs on both 
sides gathered reinforcements, police lost 
control. 

Mobs by the hundreds ranged through 
the east side Negro section along Hastings 
Street, smashing windows, looting, and 
stoning taxicabs. At 8 a.m., a policeman 
trying to break up a fight was shot six 





FASTER acé BETTER 
BY TRUCK:-TRAILER 


Not only this little pig, but two- take to order and spot a rail car, 
thirds of the tonnage of America’s Then, too, Trailers carry the stock 
hogs, cattle and sheep go to market _—with less shrinkage and bruising. 
by motor transport..avast propor- And there’s seldom any cost for 
tion of them by Truck-Trailer. feeding in transit. 


Always essential for our national Ninety average hogs, or sixteen 
sustenance, this service is still more steers ride in Parkway’s 24-footFrue- 
vital now that our meat production hauf Trailers. These loads, about 
has jumped nearly 20'percentandwe 20,000 pounds, are pulled by eco- 
have our far-flung troops, as well nomical 14 to 2-ton trucks . . a 
as the workers at home, to feed. big money saving. 


Why are Truck-Trailers preferred Moreover, these Trailers do a two- 
for livestock hauling? Because they way job .. and thus give farmers 
do a better job for the farmer, the greater service and Parkway added 
packer and the consumer. Consider _ profit. Return trips carry agricultural 
the typical service of Parkway limestone, feed, supplies, feeder 
Transfer, of Elgin, Illinois. stock, etc. Between trips to market, 

Parkway’s fleet of Fruehauf Trail- they haul soybeans, corn, etc., from 
ers carries livestock from corn-belt  S¥#Plus areas to mills or feedlots. 
farms to the Chicago market, giving The livestock industry is only one 
day and night service around the cal- Of the more than 100 lines of busi- 
endar. Whether farmers have a few ess in which Truck-Trailers are 
head or hundreds of animals, the | doing hard jobs more efficiently. 
stock can be loaded at the barn, World’s Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 


hauled to market and unloaded ina fRYEHAUF TRAILER CO., Detroit 
few hours . . less time than it would Member Automotive Council for War Production 


ATRUCK 1S LIKE A HORSE \ 


FRUEHAUF SERVICE 
keeee Thailors Running! 


Trailer operators know that Fruehaufs require little 
service attention, but when it is needed, there’s a 
Factory Branch Service Station conveniently close. 
Fruehavf maintains the only nation-wide Trailer 
service organization, with fully equipped shops and 
complete parts stocks in more than fifty strategic- 
ally located cities. 


TRUCK-TRAILER TRANSPORT IS DOING AN ESSENTIAL JOB FOR AL AMERICA 
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Associated Press photos 


Trouble in Beaumont: Maj. Fred Stone (at wire) announced martial law 


times with his own revolver. Deaths 
mounted (before nightfall Monday eight 
Negroes and two white men had _suc- 
cumbed); 200 of both races were injured 
by shooting or knifing; more than 300 were 
arrested; all bars and thirteen schools were 
closed, and Detroit’s police force of 3,500 
was called to emergency patrol. Gov. Harry 
F. Kelley, after rushing in an Army plane 
from the national governors’ conference at 
Columbus, Ohio, declared martial law in 
the Detroit area. Negro leaders distributed 
a pamphlet urging Negroes to help bring 
order: “We cannot win this way.” 


“In Beaumont a rumor struck the spark. 
Word spread that a white woman, wife of 
a shipyard worker and mother of three, 
had been raped by a Negro. Mobs of white 
men set out to find him. Armed with shot- 
guns, pistols, axes, hammers, and other 
tools, they stormed the jails and invaded 
the Negro district. Negroes were beaten 
up, their shops, automobiles, and homes 
broken into and pillaged. 

One hundred state police and 1,600 
guardsmen were called in. After 24 hours 
of rioting, Acting Gov. A. M. Aikin de- 
clared martial law and a secret military 
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tribunal questioned more than 200 white 
men arrested. 

Then a reputable Beaumont physician 
examined the allegedly raped white woman. 
He reported no signs of criminal attack. 


Congress Ax 


OPA and OWI Hardest Hit 
in Cuts by Rampaging House 


Wading among appropriation bills which 
should be passed by June 30 to start the 
new fiscal year, Congress last week struck 
out sharply with its purse powers. For 
funds to keep the fighting fronts going, it 
had a smile of approval. For Administration 
agencies on the heme front it had blood in 
its eye and hatchet in hand: 


4 The House passed a bill tagged by its 
Appropriations Committee “frightful” in 
cost and “almost unbelievable” in figures— 
the largest appropriation in world history: 
$71,510,438,873 for the War. Department— 
$23,655,481,000 of it for the Army Air 
Forces, including money for 99,740 new 
planes. This was the “decisive” appropria- 
tion which the Army expected to put the 
Axis on the run. Next year’s appropriation 
probably will be much smaller. 


{| By a voice vote the Senate approved and 
sent to the White House another record 
smasher: it was the $27,637,226,198 naval 
appropriations bill. 


| The House passed and sent to the Senate 
a $1,086 ,562,499 joint Labor Department- 
Federal Security Agency supply bill, but, 
in a mighty blow at War Manpower Czar 
Paul McNutt, cut out of it $39,743,930 of 
the $712,486,310 asked for the Federal Se- 
curity Agency and $71,777,700 of the $181.,- 
830,000 requested by the War Manpower 
Commission. Dropped entirely were all 
funds for the National Youth Administra- 
tion. The House also denied McNutt a per- 
sonal salary raise from $12,000 to $15,000. 
Rep. John Taber, New York Republican, 
quipped: “It’s against the anti-inflation 
order. It stretches the Little Steel formula 
all out of shape.” 


4 The Senate approved and sent to the 
White House a $2,621,000,000 independent 
offices supply bill, giving the National Re- 
sources Planning Board $50,000 to close up 
shop by Aug. 31. Just to make sure another 
agency wouldn’t take up where the NRPB 
left off, the bill ordered the postwar plan- 
ning group to surrender its records and 
files to the National Archives. 


§ Hardest hit, however, were two top 
home-front agencies: the Office of Price 
Administration and the Office of War In- 
formation. Along with an omnibus $2,898,- 
941,504 appropriations bill covering eight- 
een civilian war agencies, the House passed 
and sent to the Senate these amendments: 


1—The OPA’s request for $165,000,000 
was slashed by $35,000,000. The House 
specifically prohibited use of the remaining 
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O MEET PRESENT-DAY NEEDS for a speedier, more 

: pene and work-saving method of record- 
keeping, Cardineer was evolved. Standard equipment 
now by hundreds of companies where “quickest 
results” are essential, it is of greatest aid in meeting 
wartime schedules. Portable, low in cost and avail- 
able on order, each Cardineer unit carries 6000 cards 
for easy reference or posting. Saves 40% in time 
~40% in space—40% in manpower. Order now. 


ASK FOR YOURS: Booklets in time-money saving are free as follows: 
check and pin on your letterhead: Inventories (, Costs 0, Payroll 


or P : i ; ; ion O. 
en ae and Personnel (1), Plantand Equipment (1, Purchases (],Production [J 


Segments permit easy 


division of work. DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY e CANTON, OHIO 
“Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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European 
Oona: A year ago a schoolgirl... 


funds for subsidies to help roll back food 
prices (see page 32), for salaries to pay 
OPA policy-makers (except Administrator 
Prentiss M. Brown) with less than five 
years of business experience and for pro- 
grams involving: grade labeling and stand- 
ardization of civilian commodities. In the 
colloquy preceding the vote Representative 
Taber graciously allowed that the OPA 
these days did not “stink” as badly as it 
did during the Leon Henderson era. An 
OPA spokesman moaned: “Nothing is left 
but the initials.” 


2—The OWI’s domestic branch was 
doomed by a vote of 218 to 114, slicing 
$5,500,000 out of the OWI’s already-de- 
pleted budget request (the OWI foreign 
service was not under fire). OWI Director 
Elmer Davis, already in a squabble with 
Washington correspondents (see page 84), 
predicted that unless the Senate reversed 
the House “there will be no more OWI 
and my job will be ended.” 


3 Plus Oona Is 4 


Just over a year ago Oona O'Neill, 
daughter of the playwright Eugene O’Neill, 
was a schoolgirl in saddle shoes and a 
sloppy sweater and skirt. On weekdays 
she attended to her studies at the Brearley 
School in New York—though not too en- 
thusiastically; she didn’t like history or 
biology and couldn’t spell very well. On 
week ends Oona made the sub-debutante 
rounds of Manhattan night clubs. She was 
a swing addict and a voracious reader of 
movie magazines. 

On the strength of her dark good looks 
and her father’s fame, night-club press 
Agents soon had her named 1942’s “Glamor 


Girl No. 1.” Miss O’Neill began thinking 
of an artistic career—as a pianist or painter 
or actress ora writer like her father. The 
movies won out. Miss O’Neill went to 
Hollywood, struck up a friendship with 
the comedian Charlie Chaplin, and under 
his, coaching won a part in the film “Girl 
From Leningrad.” 

Last week the British-born, 54-year-old 
Chaplin wed his Bermuda-born, 18-year- 
old pupil: They sped to Carpinteria for his 
fourth marriage (previous wives; Mildred 
Harris, Lita Grey, Paulette Goddard). 

The wedding served up a surprise finish 
to the comic’s headline headaches: Only a 
week before he had agreed to pay obstetri- 
cal expenses for another aspiring actress, 
Joan Barry, pending birth of her child and 
blood tests to determine whether or not 
Chaplin was the father (NEwsweEEk, June 








International 
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21). Miss Barry had charged that Chaplin 


dropped her in favor of Miss O’Neill. Oona 
had retorted that her relations with Chap- 
lin were “strictly esoteric”.* 

News of the Chaplin-O’Neill marriage 
evoked a chilly response in Hollywood, 


which had little sympathy for the comedian - 


in the Barry case (see Periscope) . South- 
ern California’s OPA wanted to know 
where Charlie got the gas to drive to his 
nuptials. At his home near San Francisco, 
Chaplin’s new father-in-law had no com- 
ment. When Miss Barry heard of the 
wedding, she collapsed, and was sent to a 
sanitarium. “How could he do it when he 
knows he’s the father of my baby .. . and 
it not yet born!” she sobbed. 





*Webster defines esoteric thus: “Designed 
for, and understood by, the specially initiated 
alone . . . private; confidential.” 
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Elk Hills Deal 


Standard-Navy Lease Canceled 
as Teapot Dome Is Recalled 





The Navy announcement on Dec. 11, 
1942, was brief and matter-of-fact. It re- 
ported an agreement with the Standard 
Oil Co. of California—signed by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and approved by the 
President—involving the world’s second 
largest oil reserve: the Elk Hills field of 
California, otherwise known as Naval Oil 
Reserve No. 1. The idea was to turn over 
to the Navy the last important private 
holdings in the area—holdings that might 
otherwise drain off all the oil and render 
the reserve useless. Chief provisions of the 
contract: 


§ Standard was to give up its 8,297 acres 
of land at Elk Hills for a total cash pay- 
ment of $1,748,408 (except for 322 other 
acres, the rest of the 43,000-acre tract was 
already government owned). 


{| Standard was to operate the entire field 
for the Navy at cost, at a maximum 
production rate of 15,000 barrels daily for 
the first five years and thereafter at a rate 
to be set by the Navy. One-third of the 
oil so produced was to go to Standard, 
two-thirds eventually to the Navy—“rough- 
ly” the ratio of their present holdings at 
Elk Hills “as determined by geologists.” 


Publication of these sparse details was 
soon followed by Washington whispers that 
all was not well: The President had ordered 
a study of the contract’s “legality and pro- 
priety,” and Assistant Attorney General 
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PASSES THE AMMUNITION... with 58 Pounds Saved! 


That saving in weight is mighty important 
to a fighter pilot. It makes possible an extra 
178 rounds of .50 caliber ammunition... or 
9 extra gallons of fuel... or the carrying of 
a life-saving rubber raft including install- 
ation weight and emergency rations. 

Equally as strong as those made of metal, 
plastic ammunition boxes are 45% lighter, 
and make possible a saving of 58 pounds 
in a single engine combat plane. 


These strong lightweight boxes save 
money, too. The use of a special /aminated- 
paper plastic developed by McDonnell per- 
mits a saving of 20% over the cost of 
comparable metal ammunition boxes. 

We are prepared to handle additional 
plastic production contracts on aircraft 
parts such as ammunition boxes, gun turret 
parts and propeller spinners. Please address 
all inquiries to PLASTICS DIVISION. 


M°DONNELL ~ 
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_ USE SCRIPTO REFILL LEADS IN ALL PENCILS 
) MADE FOR STANDARD DIAMETER (.046 INCH) LEADS 


A pencil is only as good as its lead—and here 
are the stronger fine-writing leads which have 
made Scripto pencils famous the world over. 
This sunburst of 17 colors includes all those 
tones and shades you like best. The 10 degrees 
of black run the range from very soft to very 
hard, Select the one that writes the way you 
write—whether it be with light, fine touch or 
with vigorous pressure. 


For office, school or home, for men in the 
services—in fact, for all who write or figure— 
there is a 4-inch Scripto refill lead. Cut out 
the Scripto chart shown here and ask your 








dealers for the degrees and colors you want. 


The supply of materials for making new pencils 
may be uncertain for the duration of the war. 
So take extra good care of those you have or 
buy—and refill them with Scripto quality leads. 
Identify Scripto leads by the red circle on the 
pack—prices 5c, 10c, 15c and up. 


Get Scripto refill leads at office supply houses, 


drug stores, college stores, post exchanges, 5 & 
10 cent stores, and other stores handling writ- 
ing materials. Scripto leads are inexpensive and 
economical to use. 







EVERY USE 











SCRIPTO MFG, CO., ATLANTA, GA, 
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Home From War: The F lying Fortress Memphis 
Belle, with 25 combat missions and eight Nazi planes to 
her credit (note score on side), last week became the first 
combat plane to return from the European theater under 
its own power. Carrying all her original crew,* and slated 
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Acme photos 


for a tour of war plants and air bases, she was greeted at 
Washington by Gen. H. H. Arnold and Under Secretary 
of War Robert Patterson. Co-pilot Verinis’s first act was 
a raid on the nearest soda fountain for the milk shake he 
had been dreaming about for months. 





Norman M. Littell, head of the Lands 
Division of the Department of Justice, was 
going over it with a fine-tooth comb. Old- 
timers in the capital wondered aloud 
whether the nation was due for a second 
Teapot Dome—the scandal which rocked 
America in the ’20s over the leasing to 
private oil companies of government-owned 
oil lands—including the same Elk Hills area. 

But as far as the general public was con- 
cerned, the lid came off only a few weeks 
ago. On May 21 Rep. Jerry Voorhis, forth- 
right California Democrat, arose in the 
House and charged that the contract was 
an extremely subtle document: (1) It gave 
Standard a monopoly of the richest oil 
reserve in America; (2) Standard was not 
obligated to hand over any of the Navy’s 
share until after five years; (3) this Navy 
share would be some 18,000,000 of the 
27,000,000 barrels expected to be produced 
during that period. In other words, the 
company could build up a huge backlog 
of oil owed to the government. 

What about paying off that backlog? 
Voorhis declared that under the contract 
Standard after five years must pay either 
in oil at the rate of only one-third of the 
36 per cent production to which it was 
entitled, or in its own refined products at 
going prices—‘“thus enabling the company 
to compute as a part of its repayment all 
the profit involved” in the Elk Hills opera- 
tions. 

Furthermore, Voorhis later told the 
House Public Lands Committee that 


Standard would actually owe the Navy 
not 18,000,000 but 12,500,000 barrels of the 
five-year take: 5,500,000 would be de- 
ducted as.the Navy’s share of the cost of 
operation. At the agreed payment rate of 
one-third of its own 36 per cent of produc- 
tion—or roughly one-eighth of the ex- 
pected annual production of 5,400,000 
barrels—Standard would owe the Navy 
only about 700,000 barrels a year. Thus it 
would have about eighteen years to pay 
off its total debt. Said Voorhis: “All the 
oil in Elk Hills will have to be virtually 
exhausted for Standard. to complete re- 
payment of those 12,500,000 barrels.” To 
cap it all, Voorhis concluded, Standard’s 
property at Elk Hills, which had inspired 
the contract in the first place, had been 
seriously encroached upon by _ ground 
water and was not worth the valuation 
placed upon it by the Navy. 

Navy and Standard spokesmen rushed 
to the defense of the contract: Without 
it Standard could have exercised its 
legal right to drill from its own fields and 
thus drain off oil from the Navy-owned 
area, and that the contract was therefore in 
line with a Presidential directive of March 


1942 to conserve the naval reserve. Op- 
ponents of the contract replied that the 
President’s order had called for outright 
purchase or condemnation of private-owned 
acres at Elk Hills and that the contract 
had done neither. 

In the Senate on June 10 Sen. William 
Langer, North Dakota Republican, added 
his thunders: The deal, he charged, was a 
“give-away” conducted in a suspiciously 
“hush-hush” manner. The senator bellowed 
that Standard Oil had not even waited for 
Congress to approve an appropriation 
covering the contract but had rushed its 
drills and derricks to Elk Hills where 
they already had drilled “eight excellent 
wells.” 

Congressional action was swift. The 
House Public Lands Committee last week 
summoned Assistant Attorney General 
Littell. Reporting on his exhaustive eight- * 
week study of the contract, Littell told 
the committee it was “illegal and invalid.” 
Less than 24 hours later Secretary of the 
Navy Knox announced that the company 
had agreed to terminate the contract be- 
cause of “legal opinion of the Department 
of Justice that the proposed arrangement 





*Front row: Sgt. Casimer Nastal, Detroit, waist gunner; Sgt. Clarence Winchell, Oak Park, Il.. 
waist gunner; Sgt. Harold Loch, Green Bay, Wis., top turret gunner, with mascot “Stuka”; Sgt. 
John Quinlan, Yonkers, N.Y., tail gunner. Back row: Sgt. Cecil Scott, Altoona, Pa., ball turret 
gunner; Capt. James Verinis, New Haven, Conn., co-pilot; Under Secretary Patterson; Capt. 
Charles Leighton, East Lansing, Mich., navigator; Capt. Robert Morgan, Asheville, N.C., pilot; 
Capt. Vincent Evans, Henderson, Texas, bombardier; General Arnold; Sgt. Robert Hanson, Gar- 


field, Wash., radio operator. 





BEHAVIOR OF 2,000 HORSES... 


SoundScribed on the spot! 


Powered with a new 2,000-hp. Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft engine, an American 
plane gets the acid test in its first dog- 
fight with the Nazis. 


“Engine is tops,” the pilot reports at his 
base... and his detailed answers to tech- 
nical questions and first-hand comments 
are SoundScribed on the spot. 


WHY SOUNDSCRIBED? Because SoundScriber 
instantly records everything it hears on 
an unbreakable feather-light plastic disc. 
It’s a “‘carbon copy” of conversation .. . 
accurate, fool-proof, permanent. 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft . . . like all 
leading members of the aircraft industry 
. .. employs SoundScriber for dozens of 
different recording uses. 


IT’S ELECTRONIC. . . it works on the most 
advanced electronic principles. That's 
why SoundScriber is superior for every 


SOUND IN AN ENVELOPE 


Copyright 1943, The SoundScriber Corp. 


recording purpose . . . letter writing, 
memos, field and inspection reports, 
interviews . . . for business, professional 
and military use. 


STILL AVAILABLE: Today, you can obtain 
SoundScribers for vital war work and 
military use. With victory, you will 
again be able to 
purchase Sound- 
Scribers, for rou- 
tine dictation, 
incorporating fea- 
tures recently 
developed for the 
Army and Navy. 
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SOUND IN AN ENVELOPE bess 


For folder, write describes a Sound- 





to The Sound- 
Scriber Corp., New 
Haven, Conn. 


Scribed disc. Feather- 
light plastic; unbreak- 
able; can be mailed 
or filed like a letter! 
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exceeded the authority granted by law.” 
In San Francisco H. D. Collier, president 
of Standard Oil of California, added: “This 
company will of course continue to own 
and operate its lands in the Elk Hills pend- 
ing further negotiations with the Navy.” 


New Tax Sights 


They’re Lowered té 12 Billions 
but Raising That Will Be Tough 


Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau Jr. last week climbed off his $16,000,- 
000,000 high horse. He conceded he could 
get along with a mere $12,000,000,000 of 
new tax money—with levies effective Jan. 1 
instead of July 1. This would boost Federal 
revenues to about $50,000,000,000, or 
roughly half the annual cost of the war. 
But Congressional leaders still figure the 
sights were set too high. 

For after the long pay-as-you-go struggle, 
Congress was for the moment fed up on 
taxes. And Chairman Robert L. Doughton 
of the House Ways and Means Committee 
indicated it would take its time in tackling 
the unpleasant job of scaring up new 
billions. The committee would begin hear- 
ings in August and present a bill around 
October..All the signs were that that bill 
would add up to nowhere near $12,000,- 
000,000. 

Here is-how new tax prospects stood last 
week: 

There is still strong sentiment in both 
Houses for a sales tax. But Congressional 
strategists know (1) that if the White 
House continues to.oppose the measure it 
has little chance of going through; (2) with 
the increasingly sharp decline in the amount 
of consumer goods available, there would 
be a corresponding drop in potential reve- 
nue from a sales tax; (3) even if as high a 
sales tax as 10 per cent was passed the 
revenue probably would be under $5,000,- 
000,000, and that’s not enough. 

Increased taxes on cigarettes and liquor 
(plus beer, maybe) are likely. The Presi- 
dent is for them. (Right now the Federal 
tax on popular brands of cigarettes is 7 
cents. Added to that are state taxes—but 
not in all states—ranging from 5 cents a 
pack in Arkansas, Louisiana, and Okla- 
homa down to 2 cents in nineteen states. 
Liquor, 100-proof, is taxed $1.50 a quart 
by the government, compared with Eng- 
land’s levy of about $3.50 on Scotch whisky. 
State taxes on liquor average about $1 a 
gallon, with a high of $1.92 in South 
Carolina and a low of 40 cents in Nevada.) 

Then the old stand-by, the individual 
taxpayer, may be tapped again. The Treas- 
ury and Congress are at odds there. Treas- 
ury spokesmen have insisted that the in- 
dividual taxpayer will have to bear the bur- 
den if the new revenue contemplated is 
obtained in full. Congress in general doesn’t 
believe individual taxes can be raised much 
beyond present levels. 

Out of the muddle one thing was clear: 
The new tax bill has a long, hard road to 
travel. 














WHAT! 


FLUID DRIVE A SEAPLANE 





TENDER? 





American Blower Fluid Drives enjoyed widespread acceptance in many fields 
before the war. Now production is devoted exclusively to war needs. This 
U. S. Navy Seaplane Tender is but one of many types of navy craft and 
merchant marine ships equipped with American Blower Fluid Drives, 


YES, this U. S. Navy Seaplane Tender is equipped with American Blower 
Fluid Drives. So are numerous other U. S. navy craft and merchant marine 
vessels. 

Fluid Drives prevent transmission of torsional vibrations and shocks from 
powerful Diesel engines to delicate machinery. They synchronize multiple 
engine speeds and permit rapid clutching and de-clutching. __ 

We're proud of the peacetime performance and the wartime records of 
American Blower Fluid Drives. We’re proud, too, the U. S. Navy, Army and 
Maritime Commission entrusted us with the building of Fluid Drives for 
the war effort. Building more and more Fluid Drives for navy craft, cargo 
vessels and army planes is our foremost duty now. 

After victory all the progress we’ve made under pressure of war, our com- 
plete facilities for building Fluid Drives, heating, ventilating, mechanical 
draft, air handling and air conditioning equipment will be i to again 
co-operate with other industries in the creation of a new and better way 
of living in a free world, 


AMERICAN BLOWER 


: AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN’ 
Ferexcellence CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


in production. ‘Division of American Radiator end Standard’ Sonitary Corporation 











Cutaway view of American 
Blower Fluid Drive. There 
is no mechanical connection 
between driving and driven 
members. 
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Logistician Lutes 


The biggest problem the Allies have to 
face in this global war is the supply of the 
far-scattered fronts. They have to figure 
‘what is needed and how to lug the most 
modern weapons to the remotest corners 
of the. earth, how to overcome distance, 
terrain, and climate to set our fighting 
machine in motion. 

For the United States Army, these prob- 
lems are handled by the Army Service 
Forces (formerly the Services of Supply) , 
and specifically by Maj. Gen. LeRoy 
Lutes, Brehon Somervell’s logistician and 
Chief of Operations. 


Rehearsal: LeRoy Lutes first at- 
tracted attention in the huge Army ma- 
neuvers of 1940-41. He was a colonel at 
the time, and his job was to organize the 
supply system for the Third Army in 
Louisiana. While his predecessors had 
separated planning and operations, Lutes 
got results by combining the two. He not 
only blueprinted the Third Army’s needs 
but saw that the orders got through. His 
Louisiana record was so good that when 
Somervell took over the Services of Sup- 
ply, Lutes’s name was first on the list 
of recommendations for the operations 
post. 

Boiled down to simplest terms his task 
is to supply American soldiers every- 


where. He follows through from arsenal 
to battlefield. Throughout, Lutes and his 
staff of officers check constantly by di- 
rect-wire telephone with chiefs of the 
Technical Services, depots, and overseas 
loading points to keep things on time. 
The North African campaign was an 
“emergency” job, requiring such special 
equipment as railroad tracks, locomotives, 
excess ammunition, bulldozers, and oil 


. tanks, and specialized troops to install 


and man them. In the early stages of the 
campaign, it was largely up to the ASF 
to figure out what was needed as well as 
to get it there. 

The new mass-bombing technique em- 
ployed so successfully against Pantel- 
leria, Lutes points out, poses a new supply 
problem. After such a raid, occupying 
troops can hope to find little of value 
left in the enemy territory. Oil tanks, 
dock facilities, and, farther into the in- 
terior, bridges and railway lines, will all 
be at least partially destroyed. 


Artillerist: From the beginning of 
his career, Lutes has been an artillery 
man, and anti-aircraft artillery is still his 
permanent corps. Born in Cairo, IIl., he 
first crashed the soldier’s profession at 16 
when an officer friend of his father winked 
at his age and let him’ join a Puget Sound 
artillery outfit. He had thus fired his first 
10-incher even before he reached Went- 





Acme 
Washington doffing the men’s wear: Graubner’s garb (right) won acclaim 
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worth Military Academy. Although Lutes 
was an honor graduate there, he missed 
an appointment to West Point because he 
was three weeks over age. In 1914, at re- 
quest of his state, he accepted a commis- 
sion in the Illinois National Guard, rose 
to captain, and was sent to the Mexican 
border two years later. In 1917 he passed 
his exams for the Regular Army (where 
he had always wanted to be) and con- 
tinued on Rio Grande duty as a second 
lieutenant. 

After that Lutes’s career followed the 
normal course. He graduated from the ad- 
vance Coast Artillery School, General 
Staff School, and Army War College, and 
served terms in Panama and Hawaii. 
When war broke in 1941, he was in charge 
of an anti-aircraft brigade in Los Angeles 
that he had organized for protection of 
nearby aircraft factories. 

Handsome and _ gray-haired, LeRoy 
Lutes is a stern disciplinarian in the field 
and-an ardent horseman and tennis player. 
He is serious and soft-spoken and has none 
of the gruffness usually associated with a 
general. He used to love symphonies and 
the theater and to read biographies and 
philosophy in his spare time. He is mar- 
ried and has a lieutenant colonel son in 
the artillery. 


Shirt-Sleeve Brigade 


Last week Washington’s newest male 
organization held its inaugural ceremony. 
In a park across the street from the Com- 
merce Building, the Brotherhood of Sen- 
sible Men gathered to celebrate their free- 
dom from conventional, and hot, city 
clothes. One Frank Portillo wore a clown’s 
costume to attract attention. Waneta 
Powder of the War Department posed 
in a bathing suit to add a touch of cheese- 
cake for the press. They pledged them- 
selves to leave off coats, stiff collars, and 
ties and wear slacks and open-collared 
shirts all summer. By acclaim of the 200 
men and women present, first prize of most 
sensible costume went to Les Graubner, 
an analyst in the Board of Economic War- 
fare. He wore an Eleanor blue slack suit. 

The whole idea started when an in- 
formation officer on the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, Charles Planck, wrote. to The 
Washington Post columnist, Jerry Kluttz, 
suggesting cool clothes for the capital’s 
muggy summer. Kluttz printed the letter. 


From then on, the columnist had no peace.. 


Letters poured in by the hundreds. As he 
went his rounds getting material for his 
civil-service column, he found more and 
more employes and minor executives be- 
coming “Sensible Men.” 

By now Washington’s male tailors are 
thoroughly worried that the fad will stick 
and run them out of business. While laun- 
dries puzzle how they'll handle more work, 
cleaners hope for some relief in orders. In 
all Kluttz’s mail, only one voice was 
raised in protest. An angered lady secre- 
tary wrote in to say that she’d be darned 
if she’d “take dictation from a man with 
his shirttail hanging out.” 





| 
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Downs lied... 
IT’S HOTTER THAN HELL! 


Only Winchester Radiator Tubes 
Can Live Such a Double Life 


Proof is furnished by the famed Curtiss P-40 fighters. Equipped with Winchester 
Cartridge Core Tube Radiators, their engine cooling systems are safe from aad 
ging, leaking, freezing or overheating. 

Here’s why. Made of pure copper, with walls only 6/1000ths of an inch thick, 
Winchester Tubes are “cartridge-shaped’’. That’s exclusive with us. And, due to 
Winchester’s COLD copper-extrusion process, these tubes are seamless ::< and 
so assembled that their entire outer surface is cooling area. 


RESIST CORROSION ... DEFY BURSTING. Pure copper, Winchester 
Cartridge Core Tubes will not corrode under regular operating conditions. And 
we guarantee they won’t burst from freezing, because the coolant flows on the 
outside of the tubes. If freezing should compress a tube, causing a set and so re- 


stricting air flow, the tube can easily be restored to normal shape by passing a 
rod through it. 


WOUNDED WINCHESTERS QUICKLY FIGHT AGAIN. If punctured 
in action, or by accident, repair is a matter of minutes—as the pictures below 
show. Small wonder that Uncle Sam uses millions of Winchester Cartridge Core 
Tubes to keep planes and tanks in constant action. 

: WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 


New Haven, Connecticut 
an LES Division of WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 





COMPLETE REPAIRS. 
TUBES SOLDERED IN PLACE 


WINCHESTER 


“On 1866” 


om y . . gS 
MELT SOLDER AROUND DAMAGED 


TUBES AND REMOVE TUBES INSERT NEW TUBES 





Guard For America Since 




























THE ENTIRE OUTER SURFACE 
OF WINCHESTER CARTRIDGE TUBES 


1§ COOLING AREA 










HARDER JOBS WANTED FOR 
THESE SENSATIONAL TUBES 


No War Baby, Winchester Cartridge 
Core Tubes have 25 years of service 
behind their performance. They offer 
these spectacular features: 





















Of pure copper, thus corrosion- 

Seamless,—safe agains? ieaks. 

Coolant on outside — no damage 
from freezing. 

1,728 cartridge core tubes per 
square fool. 

Avoid waste space in radiator 

bly ini of solder. 

Permit tailoring radiator, to fit any 
dimension or design. 

Provide up to 25% greater cool- 

ing per square foot than others. 
















































If out of your engineering knowledge, 
experience, research and skill you are 
contemplating a new fighting machine 
for Uncle Sam... are dreaming up a 
startling new post-war automobile, or 
similar product, write Radiator Divi- 
sion, Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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Dusk for British Labor Party? 
Ages Mount, Leadership Pales 


Members Make Morrison Pay 
for Backing Government’s Stand 
on Beveridge Security Plan 


Into the great Central Hall near Parlia- 
ment Square in London—former head- 
quarters of the Methodist Church— 
marched British men and women from 
docks and mines, war factories and ship- 
yards. They came together at Whitsun- 
tide, more than 900 strong, as the legisla- 
tive body of the British Labor party. Since 
the last meeting in May 1942, their world, 
their country, and their party had passed 
through what was probably the great crisis 
of the war. Now victory lay ahead. So 


British Combine 
Morrison took a slap .. . 


did peace, and with peace will come the 
most important tests to which the Labor 
party has been put since its founding. 


History: The story of the Labor par- 
ty in England reads like a prologue to the 
twentieth century. It began in the last long 
evening of the Victorian era with Keir 
Hardie, Scottish miner and Socialist who 
dreamed ofa party independent of Lib- 
erals and Conservatives. It spread to the 
gaslit drawing rooms, to the quadrangles 
at Oxford, and to the “digs” of the group 








of youthful radicals who formed the 
Fabian Society. One was a red-haired 
Irishman named George Bernard Shaw; 
another, H. G. Wells; a third, Sidney 
Webb. It was the England of Oscar Wilde, 
of Aubrey Beardsley and the “Yellow 
Book,” of Kipling’s “Recessional,” and of 
windows broken in Pall Mall by the hun- 
gry unemployed. 

In the 1895 election, only one working- 
man held his seat, and every one of the 27 
candidates put up by the new independent 
Labor party suffered defeat at the polls. 
It was not until the great Conservative 
rout of January 1906, when a Liberal gov- 
ernment swept into power, that the Labor 
party took its place as a permanent force 
in politics with a solid bloc of seats in 
Parliament and a strength sufficient to 
sway the course of legislation. 

In the course of its history, the Labor 
party has faced four major crises. The first 
was the outbreak of the war in 1914 when 
Ramsay MacDonald and Philip Snow- 
den refused to cooperate with the govern- 
ment. The second was the prolonged one 
following the war and ending in the 1923 
election after which the party came into 
office for the first time with MacDonald 
as Prime Minister. The third crisis fol- 
lowed hard on the heels of the General 
Strike in 1926. The fourth came with the 
great economic slump of 1931. With the 
fall of the Labor government, MacDonald 
and Snowden left the Labor party and 
joined forces with the Conservatives and 
some Liberals in the formation of the na- 
tional government, leaving the Labor 
party an organization largely without 
leaders. 

In September 1939, the party declared 
its full support of the war effort, and in 
1940, when Chamberlain’s government re- 
signed, it joined the new national govern- 
ment with Churchill as Prime Minister. 

The Labor party today consists of the 
trade unions, the Socialists, and the Co- 
operative and Socialist societies. Ernest 
Bevin’s trade unions are the bone and 
gristle of the party. They organized it; 
they cast nearly half its votes; they pay 
its bills. From his desk in Transport 
House, the Labor party headquarters, Sir 
Walter Citrine, secretary of the Trades 
Union Congress, runs his allied unions as 
he might direct the regiments of a well- 
trained army. By and large, the Trades 
Unions are composed of solid, conservative 
British workmen with an admixture of 
pragmatic radicalism. 

The Socialists who have joined the par- 


ty, not through unions, but as individuals, 
comprise a large number of the British 
white-collar workers, professors, students, 
and professional men. The right wing is 
typified by Herbert S. Morrison, Minister 
of Home Security; the left, by Harold J. 
Laski of the London School of Economics. 
The Leftists want “Socialism in our time.” 
Then there are the Cooperative Societies, 
important in Scotland, and the independ- 
ent Socialist Societies, the most promi- 
nent being the Fabian, with many of its 
distinguished members, among them Shaw, 
exercising considerable influence. 


Conference: The curtain on last 
week’s conference went up on June 14 
under the chairmanship of A. J. Dobbs, 
a worthy but unimportant leader of the 
boot and shoe operatives, who opened with 
a survey of war problems. 

During seven hours of speeches, most of 
the delegates occupied the auditorium while 
their friends, relatives, and other visitors 
sat in the three-sided balcony and on 
tiered steps behind the stage. The execu- 
tive committee was on the stage, but Er- 
nest Bevin preferred to sit among his 
Trade Union delegates. 

The opening round was in favor of 





British Combine 
... when Greenwood beat him 


Churchill and his government. It ended 
in an overwhelming vote of 2,243,000 to 
374,000,* by which the party affirmed its 
determination to stick to the electoral 
truce and to support Churchill’s coalition 
government in the war production. 

Then the fireworks began. In a surprise 
move Arthur Greenwood, former member 
of the War Cabinet, defeated Herbert 
Morrison, 1,253,000 votes to 926,000 in 





*Each delegate represented a number of 
thousands of party members. 








Plastic Cockpit Ventilator, Made of Lumarith, Reduces Weight in Republic’s P-47 Fighter Plane 


/2) 
QUMMEE 
LLLP UUG: 


*Trade Marks Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Repusuic’s TaunperBotr has already written some amazing 
air history in the matter of performance. But that is but a 
curtain-raiser to the history which it will write in combat. 
Naturally, any manufacturer has a right to feel proud of con- 
tributing a part or a product for this great plane, but this is 
not a message of pride. It is a reminder of what Lumarith 
plastics can do in cutting down weight and raising altitude 
ceilings. The ventilator tube of Lumarith molded plastics is a 
sample of this important type of contribution. 

Lumarith plastics have the military stamina and versatility 
to meet the exacting requirements of the aircraft industry. 
The services of our engineers and technical service departments 
are on call for assistance in solving problems in plastics. 
Celanese Celluloid Corporation, The first name in plastics, 180 
Madison Ave., New York City, a division of Celanese Corpor- 
ation of America Sole Producer of Lumarith* and Celluloid* 
plastics ... . : 
Representatives: Cleveland, Dayton, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Washington, D. C., Leominster, Montreal, Toronto, Ottawa. 
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A new era is here in bulk transportation « 


ANY a mine owner is worry- 

ing today how to keep the 
cost of his coal in line with com- 
peting fuels, in face of increasing 
operating costs — and still keep out 
of the red. There is one practical 
answer, a mine-proved method of 
reducing expenses all along the 


line that will help keep production 
both competitive and profitable. 


This is installation of a Goodyear 
conveyor belt haulage system from 
working face to loading tipple, by 
far the lowest-cost-per-ton mine 
transport ever developed. Good- 
year belt systems, some many miles 


long, now in operation in large 
mines for several years, show these 
important economies: 


Faster, more efficient work by load- 
ing machines, since belt haulage is 
continuous — there’s no lost time 
in spotting cars. Elimination of 
track- and switch-laying, bonding 
and heavy grading — belts operate 
successfully on grades up to 32%. 
Less timbering and deadwork, be- 
cause belts require less headroom 
in low seams. And because there is 
less breakage in transit, you get 12 
to 15% more lump coal. 


















way to keep a coal n 


In addition, a belt conveyor system 
requires only a small maintenance 
crew, since operation is practically 
automatic. There is no possibility 
of runaway loads, hence fewer traf- 
fic accidents, fewer injury claims. 
Power cost is much less, too, due to 
lighter over-all weight of moving 
equipment. 


Over half a million feet of Good- 
year Belting is now serving “mech- 
anized” mines in underground serv- 
ice to increase the vital tons-per- 
man-per-shift production. Have 
you investigated the possibilities 
of mechanizing your properties? 


Consult the G,T.M. - Goodyear 
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| mine out of the red? 


echnicalMan.Further, With a Goodyear 


s. conveyor belt system, 
or postwar planning, it transfer of coal from 


ight be wise to get the working face to tipple 
omplete story now. is continuous and 
automatic. 
nd remember, the same manuv-| 
acturing “know how” that makes: 
oodyear conveyor belts first choice 
on all big jobs, contributes to the 
superiority of war grade belts, hose 
and other rubber products Good- 
year is now building for industry. 
or the best in rubber, either nat- 
ral or synthetic, consult the 
-T.M. Write Goodyear, Akron, 
Ohio or Los Angeles, California — 
yor phone the nearest Goodyear In-’ 


dustrial Rubber Goods Distributor. 


————___— 
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ODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER GOODS 
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VEYOR BELT HAULAGE System 
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There's a bié point involved... 


earn: though it may be, a thumbtack isn’t just a thumbtack 
to an engineer or draftsman. 


It’s a product involving the big point of quality performance. 
That’s true of everything engineers and draftsmen use. 

Pleasing these exacting gentlemen with a line composed of 
hundreds of different items is a whale of a job. From the hum- 
blest utility material to the most complicated instrument, every 
single product must be right. 

Bruning has been doing that job since 1897. How well it has 
been done is reflected in the steady, consistent growth of the 
company ... and in the fact that so many thousands of engineers 
and draftsmen count on Bruning for reléability. Call us for a 
demonstration! Charles Bruning Company, Inc. 


2178-291 





. 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e LOS ANGELES 
Branches in 14 Principal Cities 


Everything For The Engineer And Draftsman 
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the race for treasurer and “boss” of the 
Labor party. Ernest Bevin and his pow- 
erful Transport Workers Union vote were 
largely responsible for Morrison’s down- 
fall, although the fact that as a member of 
the Churchill government he adhered to 
the government policy regarding the Bev- 
eridge report, also worked against him. 
Greenwood, on the other hand, was free 
to take a stronger stand, bringing pressure 
on the government for quick Beveridge 
action. 

Politically speaking, the backgrounds of 
the two men were opposite. Greenwood is 
an intellectual Socialist; Morrison is a 
party-machine man who rose from the 
ranks. Greenwood, a tall, handsome, white- 
haired economist, overflowing with affabil- 
ity and good spirits, is perhaps all around 
the most popular man with the Laborites. 

Morrison’s imperturbability was shown 
when on the third day of the conference 
the Labor party, openly distrustful of the 
British Communist party’s promise to con- 
form to the Labor program, rejected by 
1,951,000 votes to 712,000 the Communist 
appeal for affiliation. During the bitter 
debate, Morrison, seated at the chairman’s 
right, read and reread The London Times, 
paying no attention to the proceedings. 
When the debate ended, he rose to his feet 
and made his swan-song speech, described 
by many of his hearers as his most brilliant. 


Significance. 


Despite the exchange of felicitous 
speeches, it was apparent that the rank 
and file of the party were disappointed 
with the performances compared with the 
promises of their leaders. The low pro- 
portion of electors voting at by-elections 
and the growing lack of interest in the 
party as such all point to the gradual de- 
cline in its influence. 

The New Statesman and Nation, organ 
of the Leftists, blames it on “the Dino- 
saurs . . . in Transport House.” The 
average age of Labor Members of Parlia- 
ment has been rising; that of Conserva- 
tives declining. In 1923, there were 30 
Labor M.P.’s under 40 and two over 70. 
In 1941, there were only 5 under 40 and 
22 over 70. The average age is 64; that of 
Conservatives, 52. 

But the Labor party difficulty is not 
solely that of conflict between youth and 
age. The party has no one to whom it 
can look for powerful leadership. Herbert 
Morrison’s large following, as demonstrat- 
ed last week, cannot rally the most influ- 
ential trades unions. Harold Laski and 
Hugh Dalton are too much the intellec- 
tuals: Greenwood, too much the amiable 
glad-hander. Sir Stafford Cripps, whose 





independence of the party machine first 


earned him many supporters, is too much 
inclined toward high morals and lecturing 
the public. Ernest Bevin emerges as the 
most obvious leader, but he is neither a 
politician nor a party man; he is first and 
foremost a Trades Union leader, with all 
the qualities and prejudices of such a 
leadership. 

The British Labor party can still debate 
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COAL WEATHER AHEAD 
Your Government says 
Fill Your Bin Now! Or 
he cold next winter. 
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BOY MEETS GIRL 


@ 

- vialently | 
Result?—A claim* for a fractured 
hip which would have cost his 
employer $3,500 damages—plus 
lawyers’ fees, plus a lot of trouble 
and anxiety, had he not been 
covered by an F. &C, Public 
Liability policy. 


This is but one of the thousands 
of hazards which threaten you 





Insure through an 
America Fore Agent 


He is experienced in the 


‘preparation of policies to 


meet your requirements: 
he is always available in 
the event of loss; he rep- 
resents a company of this 
strong. capital stock group 
which has paid out more 
than a billion dollars in 
claims since 1853. We will 
gladly furnish you his 
mame on request. Write 
to the company at 80 


with loss. That is the reason why 
you need a competent insurance 
agent or broker to tell you what 
kind and .what amount of insur- 
ance is required for your proper 
protection. 


Call your local Fidei:ty & Casualty 
Company agent to check your 
insurance. There will be no obli- 


ee. cay ee ea gation. * Claim OT 60157 from our files. 


he lidelity and Gsualty OnPazy 


A Member Company of 
THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 
BERNARD M. CULVER FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
President which includes the following companies Vice President 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. 
NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. 
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with ardor the possible nature of a post- 
war world; it can still hold successful dele- 
gate conferences in strongly unionized dis- 
tricts, but its loss of membership is heavy; 
its power to recruit youth has suffered. 
Even among its most loyal followers, there 
is a fear that it may be relentlessly by- 
passed at the end of the war as the Lib- | 
eral party was after 1918. 


Tourists’ Trials _ 
Mexican Taxis and Night Clubs 
Gouge Visitors, Breed Ill Will 


Notes on Mexico, personal and other- 
wise, from a NEWSWEEK correspondent in 
Mexico City. 


{ Innocent Americans, arriving in seem- 
ingly increasing numbers and who appar- 
ently find it hard to change their thinking 
from the dollar to the peso standard, are 
fair game for Mexican “tourist scalpers,” 
and a lot of ill will is being brewed thereby. 
So far the government tourist department 
has made no effort to step in. The worst 


offenders are taxi drivers who pay the po- 


lice for the privilege of parking in front 
of the leading hotels. Their prices are al- 
ways 30 or 40 per cent higher than cruis- 
ing cabs—Mexico has no meter taxis, you 
bargain before you get in or, according to 
Mexican law, you pay what the driver 
asks and like it. But lately they have even 
jacked up that differential. 

The other day Jack Oakie, the Holly- 
wood funnyman, took a hotel cab for a 
trip of exactly one block (he did not know 
where the place was or he would have 
walked in the first place). The driver de- 
manded 2 pesos (about 40 cents). You 
can go almost anywhere in the center of 
town for 1 peso and Oakie knew it. He 
flipped the driver a peso and a half and 
stalked off. 

Night clubs are gouging deeply too. It 
is becoming common practice to pad the 
check liberally, especially where tourists 
are involved. 


q Ex-King Carol is growing a Victory gar- 
den behind the walls of his unpretentious 
Coyoacén home, and Magda Lupescu is 
rolling bandages for the Red Cross. Carol 
is also exercising in public now. He plays 
golf quite frequently at the Mexico City 
Country Club, better known as Churu- 
busco, not far from his home. 


4g Axel Wenner-Gren, the Swedish indus- 
trialist, has established a botanical garden 
at his Cuernavaca villa to help him while 
away the blacklisted hours. He is gather- 
ing all kinds of Mexican plant life in the 
hope of discovering more commercial and 
scientific uses for them. 


{ Lupe Velez of the movies denies she 
plans to do any picture with Cantinflas, 
the Mexican Chaplin, because she does 


not think they would “complement” each 


other. Lupe has gone lushly dramatic. 
The Mexican spitfire plans to play a se- 
rious role, Zola’s Nana, in a film specially 








A LOT GOING ON IN THIS PICTURE— 
AND A LOT GOING ON IN INDUSTRY 


It’s big, dramatic. You can see 
it. But you can’t see the idea 
that made it. 


You can’t photograph ideas. 
But they win wars. They make 
jobs. They make prosperity. They 
make well-being. 


They used to come as a reve- 


lation once in a while, almost like’ 


a miracle to an individual. Now, 
there are teams that insure them: 


Groups that keep ideas flowing. 
People who know how to dip into 
the wealth of nature for what they 
need. 


They are scientists. They work 
together in laboratories. 


They are working at the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories. Thou- 
sands of them. This is the biggest 
industrial laboratory in the world. 
Once its work was all telephone. 


To help your voice reach any one, 
anywhere. Easily, quickly, at low 
cost. Now it’s war. Day and night. 
Seven days a week. 


Our fighting men see the results 
of American research every day. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Help the war by making only vital calls 
to war-busy centers. That’s more and 
more essential every day. 
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Ordeal by Sea Water 


f .. To builders of stout ships, copper, 
b __, brass and bronze have always been tra- 


ditional metals because they so ably 
resist corrosion by salt water. But 
something even better was long needed 
for ship condensers, which must cope 


with increased corrosive action result- 


i ing from the contact of cold salt water 


with heated surfaces. 


i} After years of experimenting, a cop- 


per-nickel alloy was determined to be 
the most effective. But such alloys 
were difficult to work . . . could not 
be produced in quantity with existing 
machines. 
needs of the U. S. Navy, The American 
Brass Company installed special equip- 
ment, and in the ’30s perfected a better 
way to produce copper-nickel tubes. 





U.S.S. Boise 


This constant search to provide the 
best for our ships has paid dividends 
in World War II. The U.S.S. BOISE, 
for example, was equipped with con- 
denser tubes made by The American 
Brass Company. While engaged in 
sending six Jap warships to Davy 
Jones’ locker, she herself took a terrific 
pounding. Despite her wounds, she 
limped gallantly home under her own 
steam, 


Fractures Healed Fast 


With a crash like thunder, the 
gigantic press punching out cups for 
shell cases faltered and stopped. A huge 
gear was cracked . . . and months 
would be needed to replace it. Mean- 
while, vital ammunition . . . unpro- 
duced. 

A hurry call brought into action the 
Hebeler Welding Company of Buffalo. 
After 55 man hours of repair welding 
the gear was as good as new 
machine resumed its steady song of 
production. 125 pounds of Anaconda 
Low-Fuming Welding Rod did the 
trick. 


So, anticipating expanded © 


... the. 


Best ior a Thousand Uses ... Copper 


Countless examples prove that the unique proper- 
ties of copper and its alloys make these metals indispensable 
to man in time of war and peace alike. 











Rx: OxyGen, ACETYLENE, BRONZE 


This rod is one of a group of copper 
alloy rods made by The American 
Brass Company for every bronze-weld- 
ing purpose. In countless instances, 
they are saving invaluable production 
time in war industries when break- 
downs occur. 


Roof Proof 


In 1747, the congregation of old 
Christ Church in Philadelphia decided 
on a roof that would protect the rebuilt 
edifice from the ravages of storm and 
sun for so long as the structure endured. 
Today, almost 200 years later, the oldest 
copper roof in America is still giving 
the rustproof, corrosion-resistant ser- 
vice that makes copper and its alloys 
unsurpassed for durability. 


Utility. Metallurgical research down 
the years has developed new and better 
copper alloys. Result: These metals are 
as indispensable to modern civilization 
as they are in the fight to preserve our 
freedoms. 


Two-Way Saving 

Fortunate is the homeowner who 
agreed with his architect and selected 
brass pipe or copper tube for water 
and heating lines; copper for sheet 
metal work; bronze for hardware and 
screens. Today he can invest in more 
War Bonds, because his is a money- 
saving home. Rustproof, durable cop- 
per and brass reduce the cost of home 
maintenance. 


Likewise, the bonds that are saved 
today will help to build many a better 
home tomorrow. The future is bright 
for the building industry, and War 
Bonds are helping make it so. 4806A, 
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THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
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written for her, as soon as she can go 
back to Hollywood and get the necessary 
wardrobe for the picture. 


Muley de Gaulle 


Gen. Charles de Gaulle was riding high 
last week. June 18 marked the third an- 
niversary of the Fighting French move- 
ment, and the world readily paid tribute 
to the valor and foresight of the man who, 
in France’s darkest hour, declared: “France 
has lost a battle, she has not lost the war.” 
Furthermore, de Gaulle was no longer an 
exile. He was back in a French metropolis, 
co-chairman of what virtually is France’s 


provisional government, a respected and’ 


acclaimed leader in the fight for lib- 
eration. 

But, if he had every reason to be satis- 
fied with his achievements, the General 
also had reason to watch his step more 
closely. Among his American and British 
allies, his Giraudist associates, and even 
within his own following there was rising 
dissatisfaction with his stubbornness, his 
manifest ambition to dominate French 
policies, his walkouts, speechmaking, and 
other dramatic gestures impeding the 
normal functioning of the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation. 

Perhaps the most serious source of future 
trouble was de Gaulle’s recently exhibited 
tendency to go over the heads of the 
British and American military authorities 
in North Africa. When he ran into stiff 
Giraudist opposition on drastic army re- 
forms, de Gaulle and his faction in the 
committee presented a new and singularly 
impracticable idea: they wanted to abro- 
gate General Giraud’s agreement with the 
Allies of Nov. 22, 1942, which in military 
matters practically granted the Allies extra- 
territorial rights. The de Gaullists felt that 
Frenchmen rather than foreigners should 
completely control French possessions. Nat- 
urally, the Allies didn’t like being sudden- 
ly demoted from liberators to foreigners, 
the more so since they controlled little but 
operated instead under French law with 
French assistance and its inevitable red 
tape that they might otherwise have 
eliminated. 

But de Gaulle also tried to get his way 
on the army reform issue by trying his old 
method of just threatening another walk- 
out. This time, Fighting French spokesmen 
said he would leave Algiers altogether and 
set up headquarters in Beirut, Syria, or 
Brazzaville, French Equatorial Africa, un- 
less his terms were met. And it was in an 
atmosphere colored by this threat that the 
National Committee got down to more 
meetings and more talk this week. 


Plugging a Leak 


For. 48 hours last week, the sinuous, 
550-mile border between Turkey and 
Syria was sealed by British troops and 
police. The move, one of a series of sud- 
den developments affecting the Middle 
East (see page 23), was widely interpreted 
to signify that important troop move- 
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SEA TLE ...GA heenee TO THE NEW WORLD 


On the heels of war will come the Era of 
the Pacific! A rejuvenated China, a pro- 
gressive Siberian Russia, a new Alaska will 
bring vast development and commerce to 

Saas the Pacific. Millions of tons of American # 
a ee goods will flow through the port of Seattle , F 
ae .— shortest American route to these awakened if 
Iands. And by air, Seattle is closer to Moscow 
than is New York—Seattle and New York are q 
s, almost equidistant from Liverpool! Keep an ; 
- | eye on Seattle. Include this area in your plans, 3 
b- | present and future—for here is rising one of 
the world’s great cities! 































SEATTLE TODAY is America’s 18th city. 
It is teeming with war activity. Population 
has risen 21% since 1940...to build Boeing 

Flying Fortresses, tanks, battleships, mer- 

chant vessels. It serves as Port of Embar- 
kation and Supply Base for North Pacific 
us, military operations. The effective buying 
ind income is $1,910 per capita—second in the 
ind nation. The TIMES is preferred in 7 out 
of 10 Seattle homes. It has more circula- 
tion in Seattle than any other newspaper. 


Represented Nationally by O’Mara & OrmsBEE, Inc. 
New Yorke Chicago ® San Francisco* Los Angeles 
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ments, involving the British Ninth and 
Tenth Armies were in progress. Actually, 
it was a military decision of purely local 
importance, designed to halt the leakage 
of information from the Allied-controlled 
Levant into Turkey, which is one of the 
centers of Axis espionage. 

One reason why the British military 
authorities keep a close tab on travelers 
crossing the Syrian border into Turkey 
is a spy nest functioning in the nearby 
port of Alexandretta which France ceded 
to Turkey in June 1939. There, in the 
harbor district, a large new house with 
a strategic lookout over all shipping has 
been rented by the German consul who 
uses one Fraulein Paula Koch, a former 
Damascus midwife, as chief liaison agent 
with Axis sympathizers in Syria. Also 
stationed in Alexandretta is the Levant 
correspondent of the Nazi news agency, 
Transocean, Michael Mikojan, who works 
hand in hand with Koch. Last summer, 
the Fighting French authorities in Syria 
tracked down a number of the pair’s con- 
tacts in Syria—chiefly Arab Nationalists 
—and executed four spies. Many others 
were sentenced to prison terms, but even 
more of the agents of the Axis are still 
at large. 


Hans’s Heavy Humor 


The ultimate in heavy German humor 
is reached in the latest war joke in the 
Reich. It runs like this—First Berliner: 
“When is Germany going to win the war?” 
Second Berliner: “When Goebbels’s pants 
fit Géring.” 


Wobbly Ramirez 
He Bans Election in Argentina; 
Uncensored Story Hints Why 


When army leaders ousted Ramén Cas- 
tillo as President of Argentina on June 
4 and set up a military regime under 
Gen. Pedro Ramirez, they at first said that 
the new government was a “provisional” 
one. Last week the army issued a decree 
ending the use of the term “provisional.” 
Then, as if to clinch matters, it suspended 
the Presidential election scheduled for 
Sept. 5. 

All this made it look as if Ramirez and 
his supporters intended to continue func- 
tioning as the Government of Argentina. 
But despite the fact that both Axis and 
Allied powers have recognized the new 
government, its exact character still is 
undefined. What actually caused the re- 
volt? What manner of man was Ramirez? 
What were the government’s chances of 
survival? The first uncensored answers to 
these various questions were received last 
week by Newsweek from the city of 
Buenos Aires. 

The coup was set off on May 18 when 
Ramirez, then War Minister, warned Cas- 
tillo in a Cabinet meeting that the poor- 
ly equipped Argentine Army was deter- 
mined to secure aid from the United 
States, even if it meant drastic changes in 
the neutrality policy. At about the same 
time, Castillo also learned that there was a 
powerful countermovement against his 








Acme 


The Invaders: These English small-fry were caught in the act of mak- 
ing a Commando-like attack on forbidden territory. Their objective was irre- 
sistible: a circus playing at Ladywell Park in South London. 


government, and that Ramirez himself had 
been invited to head a third party ticket 
as Presidential candidate, opposing Cas- 
tillo’s own man, Robustiano Patrén Costas, 
the Conservative sugar baron. 

Alarmed, Castillo called another Cabinet 
meeting, and early on the morning of June 
4 Ramirez bluntly admitted the charges 
and departed for Campo de Mayo, the mili- 
tary headquarters. Meanwhile, forces un- 
der Gen. Arturo Rawson, co-leader in the 
revolt, were mobilized for a march on 
Buenos Aires. That morning, Castillo and 
his Ministers got on board the mine 
sweeper Drummond and set forth on 
their comic-opera odyssey along the Rio 
de la Plata. 


Coup: No one, not even the instiga- 
tors, realized how ineffective Castillo’s 
supporting forces were until the uprising 
was over. General Rawson and his army 
strolled into Casa Rosada at 2:40 in the 
afternoon, but they could easily have 
taken over the pink stone government 
house at 6:30 in the morning. When army 
envoys approached the troops guarding 
Casa Rosada, they were able to talk the 
defenders out of resistance with a few 
curt words. 

Argentine civilians were equally con- 
fused. Not until noon of June 4 were the 
citizens of Buenos Aires aware that the 
government was being overthrown. Crowds 
thronging the Plaza de. Mayo were silent 
and curious. When someone shouted “Long 
live democracy” there was no response. 
Someone else yelled “Argentina for the 
Argentines,” but there was no reaction. 
Hoodlums took advantage of the situation 
to overturn and burn buses and wreck 
streetcars, but that had no political im- 
plications. 

Acting with extreme caution, Rawson 
and Ramirez distributed a flock of un- 
signed handbills, saying that a democratic 
revolution was taking place and that the 
Rio de Janeiro pact, including rupture with 
the Axis, would be fulfilled. 


Ramirez Rule: If the public reac- 
tion to the two-day Presidency of General 
Rawson was one of deep suspicion, it was 
blank amazement at the sudden switch to 
Pedro Ramirez on June 7. The wiry, black- 
eyed Ramirez had emerged from relative 
obscurity in November 1942 when he was 
named War Minister to supplant Gen. Juan 
Tonazzi, whom Castillo forced to resign 
because of his democratic . sympathies. 
(Later it was learned that Castillo picked 
Ramirez on recommendation of certain 
army officers, many of whom figured in the 
recent revolt.) 

Ramirez was born on Jan. 30, 1884, at 
the Plata River port of La Paz in Entre 
Rios Province. His father was a well-to-do 
merchant who secured for his son an ap- 
pointment to military school at the age of 
17. Pedro was trained under Gen. Luis 
Villanueva, a conservative army officer of 
the old Prussian school, who helped to send 
the young soldier to Germany for further 
study. Serving from 1911 to 1913 in the 











Booby traps that look 
like varnish cans! 





a 


Remember when you used to walk 
into a store and buy a gallon of 
varnish? The man handed you a 
can with a screw top and a handle. 

Who’d have thought that this 
very same can would some day be- 
come a booby trap—a deadly land 
mine? It has! 

The soldier in the picture is plant- 
ing this booby trap. It’s an anti- 
tank mine containing explosives 
that cripple a tank by wrecking 
its treads. Two wires run from in- 
side the can to hidden trip wires 
that set off the explosion. 

Do you wonder now why you 
can get only certain cans for civilian 
use? Cans have gone to war! There 
are good reasons why the can, more 
than any other container, is needed 
for war. 

Cans are tough customers. 

They’re impervious to heat, cold, 
moisture. Dirt, insects, gas and 
light can’t get into them. They 
don’t break, chip, tear. Things get 
there—safe—in cans! 
_ The cans that are away helping 
American boys fight will be back 
some day. They’ll be even better 
cans. We’re gaining new and useful 
knowledge as ‘Packaging Head- 
quarters for America” at war. 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY 


HELP CAN THE AXIS—BUY WAR BONDS 











Life-Saver for 


Men and Materials 


A SIGNIFICANT development to come out of the first 
World War was a black, granular substance known as 
activated carbon. 

Particles of this material are so highly porous and 
have such tremendous active surface area, that they can 
pick up and hold surprising amounts of toxic gases, 
volatile vapors, and odors. Developed by NATIONAL 
CARBON COMPANY, INC., a Unit of UCC, to meet the 
specific menace of gas warfare, activated carbon saved 
many lives during the last war as an important ingre- 
dient in gas mask canisters. 

After the Armistice, this amazing material was fur- 
ther developed by CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS 
CORPORATION, another Unit of UCC, for numerous 
industrial uses. As a result of this work, one type of 
activated carbon is now saving millions of gallons of 
such essential solvents as alcohol, ethyl acetate, ether, 
and acetone, previously lost through evaporation in 
manufacturing processes, This is accomplished by 
passing vapor-laden air from solvent-using processes 
through tanks containing COLUMBIA activated carbon, 
and then steaming the solvents out of the carbon. 

This year, in smokeless powder plants, plants mak- 
ing plastics, and in other plants engaged in war work, 
it is estimated that savings will amount to over 100 
million gallons of solvents. 4 

And the work of activated carbon is just beginning. 
Through the constant research that typifies all UCC 
Units, CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORA- 
TION has developed still newer uses which are con- 
tributing to the nation’s health and welfare. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 











FRESH AIR! War workers 
are kept supplied with 
odor-free, healthful air by 
means of activated car- 
bon purifiers used in con- 
junction with air condi- 
tioning installations. 


SAVINGS FOR YOU! In 
making plastics, artificial 
leather, one type of ray- 
on, and many other prod- 
ucts, the recovery of sol- 
vents with activated car- 
bon resulis in savings to 
consumers. 


a 
SAVINGS FOR INDUSTRY! 
Recovery of alcohol and 
other solvents by activat- 
ed carbon is releasing 
transportation and_ pro- 
duction facilities for other 
vital war uses. 


MERCY MASK! Men of the 
armed forces, Civilian De- 
fense volunteers, and 
workers exposed to the 
dangers of toxic atmos- 
pheres are protected by 
activated carbon in masks, 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 
Principal Products and Units in the United States 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 

The Linde Air Products Company 

The Oxweld Railroad Service 
Company 

The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc, 


ALLOYS AND METALS 

Electro Metallurgical Company 

Haynes Stellite Company 

United States Vanadium 
Corporation 


CHEMICALS 

Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation 

ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES 

National Carbon Company, Inc. 


PLASTICS 

Bakelite Corporation 

Plastics Division of Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals 
Corporation 
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Fifth Hussars, Ramirez was joined in Ger- 
many by his sister who married a German. 
The Argentine President’s nephew is thus 
now fighting in the Nazi forces. Returning 
to Argentina in 1913, Ramirez specialized 
in cavalry tactics, spent two years as chief 
of the mobilization plans of the Argentine 
Army, and in 1930 joined General Uriburu 
in the uprising against the Irigoyen regime. 
Uriburu later named him chief of the gen- 
eral staff of the information service and 
sent him to Rome as military attaché to 
observe Mussolini’s new army. 
Ramirez returned to Argentina in 1932 
in time to witness the turning back of the 
military government of Uriburu to the ci- 
vilians. Later he declared in a published 
letter that the revolutionary aims were 
lost because the army gave back the power 
too quickly. In the next decade, he occu- 


pied cavalry and staff posts, and in 1942, - 


when called to the War Ministry, he was a 
brigadier general with the First Army. 

The tight-lipped, decisive-voiced Argen- 
tine President is called “Digno” (true sol- 
dier) by his men. He lives in the same 
modest second-story five-room apartment 
that he rented on Buenos Aires’s shop-lined 
Santa Fe Avenue ‘1 his subaltern days. He 
has a chic wife, Maria Inez, and three 
daughters and a son. As a bid for a reputa- 
tion of upright honesty, Ramirez has or- 
dered no additions to military salaries, 
meaning that he must get along on his 
regular general’s pay of about $125 a week. 
Except on state occasions, he continues to 
drive a blue Plymouth sedan. Argentines 
were quick to note that he immediately 
removed the No. 1 license plate from the 
Presidential Cadillac. 


Significance 


Although Rawson and Ramfrez an- 
nounced that they had staged a “revolu- 
tionary movement,’ in a strict sense the 
uprising was not that. Their movement 
lacked even the popular base of the Uri- 
buru revolt in which big-money interests 
overthrew the liberal regime of the Radical 
party. 

The Rawson-Ramirez revolt, on the 
other hand, was strictly a military coup, 
designed not to overthrow any political 
party but to get rid of Castillo. The polit- 
ical factions in Argentina, both Conserva- 
tive and Liberal, were 30 completely di- 
vided that they did not count as a factor 
in the movement. 

What does count, and heavily, is the 
economic situation: whether or not the 
financial powers are supporting the move- 
ment and whether they are in accord with 
the army’s plan for governing the country. 
If the Ramirez government has a real driv- 
ing force behind it and sufficient support 
from controlling interests, it may survive. 
But if disgruntled military men undertook 
the revolt without reliable backing, merely 
because they wanted arms that Castillo 
was not getting them, the survival of their 
regime is doubtful. It is more likely to be- 
come a tin-soldier government to be 
knocked over easily by a solid counter- 
revolution. 
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International photos 
... troops incidentally revealed old artilley such as these guns still in use... 
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bs Toil and Sweat: Civilian Army 
Opens Battle for Wheat Crop 


Merchants and Kids Alike 
Join Drive to Save the Grain 
in This Vital Food Year 


Out across the southern fringe of 
50,000,000 hot, dusty acres of wheatland 
in the “breadbasket of the nation” the 
vanguard of an ill-equipped, sadly ‘deci- 
mated but determined army of civilians 
was moving last week. They were Texas 
and Kansas farmers and townfolk gather- 
ing in the annual wheat harvest which 
starts in the south and sweeps steadily up 
with the summer heat through Oklahoma, 
Kansas, Nebraska, the Dakotas, and Mon- 
tana to Canada. 

It was a rather nondescript army. It 
wore no uniforms. Not one of the elabo- 








it is to move the grain to market, the 
millers who will turn the dark brown 
grains of wheat into flour for the empty 
bellies of the world, and many whose larder 
depends on success of this army. 

The harvesters did not consider them- 
selves an army. There was neither glamor 
nor heroics—only hard, sweaty, plodding, 
monotonous work for fifteen hours and 
more a day. To the men working in fields 
under temperatures hovering on either 
side of 100 and the women cooking the 
harvesters’ traditional whopping meals in 
kitchens even hotter, it simply was living 
up to tradition. The crop must be har- 
vested and started to market despite 
shortages of men, machines, and transpor- 
tation. 

All through the wheat belt, farmers and 
their communities were tackling the har- 


Each dot represents 5,000 acres. 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Wheat’s battle map: Plantings are concentrated in the Great Plains region 


rately designed two-toned blue outfits of 
the United States Crop Corps and few, if 
any, of the red, white, and blue Crop 
Corps armbands were seen from Dalhart, 
Texas, to Hutchinson, Kan. Regulation 
dress was patched overalls and _ hickory 
shirt with a bandanna tied tightly around 
the neck (to keep out some of the dust 
and chaff) . 

This army issued no communiqués. But 
back on the inside pages of newspapers the 
story of its battle to feed America and its 
Allies was read by the bankers who had 
financed the growers, the railroads and 
the country elevator operators whose job 


vest problem with ingenuity. These were 
factors‘in the problem: 


Manpower: In normal times the wheat 
harvest has always required a large amount 
of imported labor because the harvest was 
seasonal, and the land would not support 
men the year round. No one has any idea 
how many itinerant workers beat their 
way on freight trains each summer up 
through the plains region working for $1 
to $5 a day with meals and a place to sleep 
(often just any place out of the rain) . But 
there were thousands of boys and men who 
did this. Neither has any estimate ever 
been made of the total man-hours and 


equipment traded between neighboring 
wheat growers (“I'll supply so many men 
to help you, and you supply some men and 
equipment to help me when the gang gets 
to my place”). But this likewise has run 
into huge figures. That was the way the 
seasonal help problem was traditionally 
solved. But now 2,000,000 men have left 
the farms and other millions of itinerant 
workers have gone into the armed services 
and high-paid war industries. 

This year there is practically no itiner- 
ant labor, so the merchants, chambers of 
commerce, schools, and groups of citizens 
in the wheat-growing communities are 
putting on their working clothes and pitch- 
ing in. They’re doing it with full know!- 
edge, born of experience, of what grueling 
work it is. Most grain-state residents have 
worked in the harvest fields at some time 
or other. They’re not doing it alone for 
the money, though wages are about twice 
what they were in normal years.* They are 
doing it to get the crop in. 


Macutnery: Most of the wheat is being 
harvested with tractor-drawn combines, as 
has been the practice for the past two 
decades: But with new machinery almost 
impossible to buy for the past year, every- 
thing that will cut wheat is being put into 
service. All horse-drawn machinery, like 
binders and headers, that is still in exist- 
ence has been put into service. Some even 
was hauled off the scrap heaps, if horses 
could be obtained. Old-style threshers that 
had been rusting away went back into ac- 
tion. Of course, this presents another prob- 
lem of manpower to run the machines. 
Mainly the problem is how to keep all the 
machines running—how to get repairs, 
parts, and fast—and then how to put 
them on the machines. 

Always there has been that problem of 
repairs of farm machinery, whether it be 
in harvest time, in plowing time, or in the 
cultivation season. A part will break or go 
dull, or something else will happen to pre- 
vent its functioning. It has been the duty 
of the farmer’s son or one of his younger 
hands who is handy with tools and me- 
chanically bent to do the fixing. But under 
the demands of war, the young men have 
flocked into the armed services. Now it is 
up to the old man to keep the machines 
running—and too often he does not know 
how. As an emergency remedy, a lot of 
automobile mechanics through the wheat 
belt are volunteering their services to do 
these little things. 

Needed repairs have been somewhat 
easier to make this season than last be- 
cause the War Production Board has per- 
mitted more farm-machinery parts to be 
made than were being turned out a year 
ago. In addition, neighbors exchange parts, 
blacksmiths are ingenious, and farmers 
buy what they can find in hardware stores. 
So far as new harvesting machinery is 





*The scale varies widely: In Texas, for ex- 
ample, from $3 to $10 a day with keep; in 
Kansas, $5 to $8. Labor and machinery sup- 
ply and other purely local conditions cause 
the variations. 








WHEN EVERY MINUTE COUNTS, COUNT ON DITTO 








WE ARE ABLE TO KEEP ABREAST 
OF GOVERNMENT INSTRUCTIONS” 


-.» HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Here is the practical way to speed production— 
through Ditto’s gift of hours saved in the handling 
of essential preliminary routine, hours made avail- 
able for actual producing! 


24 to 36 hours saved in getting orders into the 
shop .. . essential materials received a week to 
10 days earlier! . . . days saved by condensing pay- 
roll routine to a single writing . . . all these are 
typical results achieved by Ditto Systems in thou- 
sands of plants pressing hard to speed production 
of War material. 

Consolidated Shipbuilding Co. writes: ‘The Navy 
praised our fast, accurate Ditto methods. Handling 
our trebled volume actually costs less.”” Says Hamil- 
ton Mfg. Co.—“Ditto cut 7-hour work to one-half 
hour.” And Woods Machine Co.—“Ditto reduced 
52 operations to one!” 


It’s easy to find out how Ditto can help you— 
simply send for free sample forms of Production, 


Payroll, Purchasing-Receiving and Order-Billing 
Systems. Write us for them. 


DITTO Laci Sect 


DITTO, Inc., 646 SO. OAKLEY BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. ¢ Manufacturers of Business Machines and Supplies 











[T'S THE MEN 
WHO MAKE THE ERIE! 





= to Make a Bed 
for a Railroad 


OU are looking at a “mechanical mole” regularly used to 
clean the ballast on the Erie roadbed. 


This ingenious machine forces a cutting plate into the stone 
ballast to a depth of 8 inches or more. Up comes the dirty 
ballast, a rotary screen sifts out dirt and cinders, and a conveyor 
carries this dirt to the outside embankment. Then clean stone 
goes into place to give good support for ties and track—open 
channels for drainage. 


Cleaning the roadbed is another step in Erie’s program of 
efficient operation to insure fast, safe, dependable transportation. 
For a clean, well-kept roadbed means less vibration—smooth, easy 
riding. It is essential these days when America’s railroads are 
doing their utmost in doing the world’s greatest transportation 
job...and it’s essential, too, in the peacetime job of tomorrow. 
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concerned, the WPB’s belated order free- 
ing 900,000 tons of steel and putting the 
big machinery manufacturers back in busi- 
ness (NEWSWEEK, June 21) came too late 
to do any good for this year’s crops. Fowler 
McCormick, President of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., said that “with aver- 
age luck” the order effective July 1 might 
make it possible to get machinery into 
farmers’ hands within six months. Six 
months is too late for harvest this year, 
even too late for winter-wheat plowing for 
next year’s crops. 


TRANSPoRTATION: After the wheat is 
cut and threshed, another wartime short- 
age—that of freight cars—becomes a 
problem. The Santa Fe Railway estimates 
that most of the grain will be piled on the 
ground during the harvest rush, then put 
into local storage until its movement to 
mills and terminals is decreed a wartime 
necessity. This is because that railway has 
only 40 per cent of its normal number of 
grain cars on its home rails. The rest are 
widely scattered over the nation hauling 
war goods. Other railroads serving the 
wheat regions find themselves in the same 
situation. 

There is one bright spot, of negative 
comfort, however: Because wheat has 
been disappearing faster in recent months 
(mainly for livestock feed and alcohol for 
munitions) , and because the crop is about 
one-fourth smaller than last year’s, the 
storage problem is not as acute as in 1942. 
For example, when the Kansas harvest 
began last week there was storage room 
for 56,000,000 bushels of the state’s esti- 
mated 145,000,000-bushel crop. Last year, 
when the state raised 207,000,000 bushels, 
not enough storage space was available, 
and wheat remained piled on the ground 
for weeks. 


Significance —~— 


The nation was watching this year’s 
crucial harvest as it never watched one 
before. This is why: 

The crop is short and the carry-over 
from previous years is running out of the 
“ever-normal granary” like sand out of an 
hourglass that had been speeded up to war 
time. Drama was present aplenty in the 
wheat fields as the nation waited to tot 
up what the harvest would be. Whatever 
it is, it will not be enough (NEWSWEEK, 
June 21). The Department of Agriculture 
cannot see more than 730,524,000 bushels 
being harvested this year (because of gov- 
ernment-imposed acreage restrictions and 
unfavorable weather). This, added to the 
estimated 650,000,000-bushel carry-over on 
July 1, makes a total of 1,380,524,000 
bushels. And the domestic disappearance 
(consumption) of wheat in the past twelve 
months is estimated at 1,100,000,000 
bushels. 

If consumption continues at the same 
rate for the next twelve months, and the 
estimated 280,000,000-bushel carry-over 
on July 1, 1944, is augmented by a crop 
next year no greater than this year’s, there 
is only one answer: an acute shortage. 

Of course this does not take into con- 
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New York’s First Bank 
Established 1784 


Personal Trusts 
Since 1830 











“We Must Beware” 


...said WINSTON CHURCHILL 


“We must beware of trying 
to build a society in which 
nobody counts for any- 
thing except a politician or 
an official, a society where 
enterprise gains no reward, 


and thrift no privileges.” 


BANK OF NEW YORK 


48 Wall Street ~ New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT 63RD STREET 


Commercial Banking Executor and Trustee 
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Ewing Galloway 


“Headers” like this 30-horsepower model are in demand again for wheat 


sideration any imports. But because of 
the shipping situation, little if any of the 
huge stores of wheat in Australia and Ar- 
gentina are being imported. When and if 
this grain can be moved to help out the 
growing shortage in the United States 
depends entirely on the pattern which the 
war will take. 

However, two fairly bright spots in the 
world wheat situation were reported this 
week: (1) India’s 1943 wheat crop is 
estimated at an all-time record of 408,352.-. 
000 bushels, and (2) Egypt is harvesting 
a record-breaking acreage. Some of this 
output will ease the pressure on the United 
States, which has the task of supplying 
most of the world. 

The domestic wheat shortage is merely 
one of the highlights in the over-all food 
picture (see page 32). Much of the condi- 
tion can be traced directly back to the 
decade of the New Deal’s planned economy 
of scarcity. (For example, even with the 
nation at war and a demand for utmost 
food production, the Department of Agri- 
culture, in setting up its 1943 crop goals, 
ordered wheat acreage reduced 927,000 
acres, or 2 per cent of what was planted 
and harvested in 1942.) Additional causes 
are the shortage of men and machinery, 
and, of course, the weather. 

Other factors in the picture have made 
themselves felt. Since war began, wheat 
has assumed an importance far greater 
than it ever held in peacetime, because 
where normally it is used primarily for hu- 
man food, war and the muddled American 
agriculture situation have forced consump- 
tion of the bread grain at an unheard-of 
rate. For example, with the Agriculture De- 
partment asking for all-out livestock pro- 


duction last winter, farmers were quick to 
comply; but the government maintained 
restrictions on acreages of grains with 
which to feed the increased numbers of 
livestock and poultry. The result: A seri- 
ous shortage of feed grains (NEWSWEEK, 
May 17), and wheat has been called on to 
fill the gap. During the past year the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. alone has sold 225,- 
000,000 bushels solely for feed. This ac- 
counts for nearly one-fifth of the year’s 
total disappearance. Wheat also is being 
used to make some of the vast quantity of 
alcohol needed for munitions and other 
war production. Furthermore, the demand 
for human food has increased tremen- 
dously with war and Lend-Lease require- 
ments. 

All of this added together spells out the 
reason why the domestic wheat situation is 
grave now; why it will be even graver next 
year in case of a short crop or unwise plan- 
ning. 


Oil From the Yukon 


Out of the sourdough country of the 
Yukon territory last week came news that 
the vast program for the development of 
Canadian oil resources (10,362,801. bar- 
rels produced in 1942) is nearing com- 
pletion. Months of secrecy were broken 
when the army announced officially that 
widespread drilling is under way in the 
Fort Norman area, about 400 miles north- 
west of Whitehorse on the Mackenzie River 
as the crow flies. Known as the Canol (for 
Canadian Oil) project, the military opera- 
tions include building refineries and other 
establishments as well as a pipeline more 
than 400 miles long to bring gas and oil 
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close to where it is needed in the Pacific 
war theater. 

Started last fall, by the Northwest 
Service Command, after a seventh ex- 
ploration by dog sled found the route, 
drilling in the Fort Norman fields has far 
surpassed early expectations of a few 
hundred barrels daily. Not one dry hole 
has been drilled yet. Thus the limits of 
the field still are unknown. This is solid 
conifort to the United States whose own 
reserves are severely strained by war de- 
mands. 


Textile Shrinkage 
Buying Habits Will Change 
As Stocks in Hand Run Out 


Buried deep under the pages dealing 
with munitions in Donald M. Nelson’s 
June 12 report to President Roosevelt was 
the statement that “indications at the be- 
ginning of 1943 were that consumption per 
capita would fall 23 per cent between 1942 
and the second half of 1943 for clothing 
and textile products.” 

This was no news to the trade or to the 
retailers. But to the general public, vaguely 
aware of a general tightening in supplies 
and styles which has moved with almost 
hour-hand imperceptibility during the past 
eighteen months, .it augured drastically 
changed buying habits when the end of 
diminishing inventories comes. 

This will not come about all at once. But 
April Federal Reserve statistics, showing 
a 17 per cent rise in department-store sales 
contrasted with a 26 per cent inventory 
drop, make it plain that replacements by 
no means are matching sales. Not an incon- 
sequential factor in the drain on stocks are 
the bulging bureau drawers and the 
crowded closets of hoarders. Some of this 
hoarding goes on day in and day out, but 
several times the crazy-quilt pattern of 
scare buying has dipped into department- 
store stocks of sheets, pillowcases, shirts, 
shorts, and woolens of all kinds. 


Wool: As for this item, the industry 
took stock of itself only a fortnight ago 
and made it plain that it would not be the 
bottleneck in the production of civilian 
clothes. The raw-wool stockpile, which 
had the War Production Board nervously 
counting sheep last spring, had grown to 
an all-time high, 1,800,000,000 pounds. 
This plus the United States wool clips for 
1944 and 1945 was said to be enough to 
meet the entire country’s wartime needs 
until January 1946—without one more 
ounce of imported wool. So, looking at 
these figures, the WPB doubled the amount 
of wool which may go into civilian fabrics 
and lifted blending requirements. 


Cottons and Rayons: Not so 
bright a picture prevails for these. The 
armed forces are leaning heavily on the cot- 
ton industry (Newsweek, May 81) taking 
over 11,000,000,000 yards annually—70 per 
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Getting the Range on ANOTHER KIND of Trouble! 


work-day is 24 hours every day. Their in-built precision 


A slight chatter in a machine tool in a Michigan factory 
may cause a machine gun to jam in Africa. An important 
piece of equipment forced out of action in Delaware may 
mean that a Marine in New Guinea runs out of ammuni- 
tion. Discouraging the relentless attack of trouble is a 
matter of most serious concern throughout our great war 


industry, right now. 


This need to eliminate troubles, slow-downs and break- 
downs in these hard working machines is magnifying the 
importance of Ball Bearings! Friction-free Fafnir Ball 
Bearings were made to discourage these casualties, Their 
rugged stamina and Balanced Design ... larger balls and 


deeper races... keep them on the job on machines whose 


defeats chatter and deflections on machines that must 
hold tolerances on the button ... month after month. 


The Fafnir. Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 
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Salt water doesn’t freeze 





Cargo ships, escort vessels and sub- 
merging submarines, bound for 
the fighting fronts face many haz- 
ards in addition to those of enemy 
craft. Pump bearings that have be- 
come frozen by electrolytic action, for 
instance, can cause dangerous delays 
and require costly, difficult repair. 
Thatis one of the reasons why Lami- 
nated INSUROK is being used on 
many of the centrifugals that pump in 
ballast for submersion, that circulate 
water through important cooling sys- 
tems, or that are just installed as 
stand-by equipment. In the develop- 
ment of this part, Richardson 
Plasticians suggested the grade of 


INSUROK best suited for this partic- 
ular use—suggested it because of its 
high strength, wearability and dielec- 
tric qualities—recommended it be- 
cause it has been so successfully used 
where self-lubricated as well as water, 
oil or grease lubricated bearings were 
required. 

In meeting the needs of today and 
in helping to plan for “tomorrow,” 
Richardson Plasticians are continu- 
ally recommending the grade of 
Molded or Laminated INSUROK to 
meet various combinations of speci- 
fications. They will be glad to suggest 
the commercial or special grade. to 
meet ai] the conditions under which 
your present or plan-stage product 
will perform. Write for complete in- 
formation. 


Precision Plastics 





The RICHARDSON! COMPANY 
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cent of the total output of the mills. To 
make the remaining 30 per cent meet civil- 
ian demand, mills are producing a cloth 
that is lighter and less closely woven than 
formerly. A production boost has been 
realized by this move but other steps also 
are eking out the limited civilian supply. 
Lengths of sheets and pillowcases have 
been restricted, styles curtailed along with 
colors and patterns, and denim mills now 
mark 90 per cent of their production for 
work clothes. Production of rayon yarns 
will drop 30 per cent this year because the 
wood pulp and alcohol used in their manu- 
facture are needed for explosives. Every ef- 
fort is being made to concentrate on those 
rayon fabrics which yield the most yardage 
and the greatest utility. 


Significance-—~ 


On the basis of the wool picture and 
even that of the minimum cotton and 
rayon output, it would appear that no 
critical shortage below actual needs of the 
civilian population would occur. However, 
that is only half the story. There is a 
shortage of equipment and manpower 
necessary to turn the wool, the cotton, and 
the chemicals into the wanted merchan- 
dise and still meet all war needs. 

For no matter how much raw cotton is 
produced or is in storage (13,940,000 bales 
on May 1, 1943), the yardage output of 
the industry is limited by the number of 
spindles which can be kept in operation. 
And much the same holds true for wool: 
No matter how big the stockpile grows the 
looms can turn out only so much yardage. 

According to one school of Washington 
thought, these facts point straight to ration- 
ing but, for the moment at least, opponents 
of rationing appear to have the upper hand. 
This alternate blowing hot and cold on the 
question has been as much a factor in panic 
buying as the progressive shortages which 
have developed. At best it is a touch and 
go proposition, depending in large measure 
on the restraint of consumers. But the 
growing pressure of purchasing power in 
the hands of consumers diminishes some- 
what the probability of sufficient restraint 
when inventory shelves become completely 
bare and replacements on retail counters 
match only wartime production. 


Diesels for Russia 


In the early days of the German in- 
vasion, a retreating Russian Army blew 
up the country’s industrial miracle—the 
famous Dnieprostroy dam. With it went 
an electric generating capacity of more 
than 700,000 horsepower, one-tenth of 
Russia’s total. To bridge the gap, a 
patchwork program of replacement of the 
country’s war-damaged power facilities 
was started. Last week, it was disclosed 
that large numbers of small Diesel engine- 
driven electric generating units have been 
arriving in Russia, especially for recap- 
tured communities and bombed-out areas 
behind the lines. A new development in 
the supercharged two-cyele field, they of- 
; (Continued on Page 77) 



















Mrs. °U. Garden discovers the FARM JOURNAL 


“3 You’re on the right track, Mrs.V. The FARM JOURNAL is 
si full of helpful information for anyone who tills the ground, 
ail whether it’s for money or patriotism. Sorry we can’t enroll 
on- you as a subscriber, but the 2,700,000 copies we’re printing 
~t monthly are all needed for our regular paid-in-advance 
the rural readers. There are paper limitations, you know. 
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“a : Without limitation, the FARM JOURNAL would be headed 
a: | for 3,000,000 right now. We stopped all new circulation 
ne- | effort long ago and still subscriptions are coming in by the 
= tens of thousands. Such outstanding leadership can come from 


only one cause—vital editorial content that serves the need 
of America’s intelligent rural population. If you havea — 
grass root in your lineage, you can recognize this appeal by 
reading the July issue. 
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Informative 
BOOKLET * 
TELLS 





Investors’ Interests 
are Safeguarded 
by Law... 


Laws that protect investors 
in municipal bonds are explained 
in the above booklet—fourth in a 
series published to meet the wid- 
ened market for municipal securi- 
ties. Explains general purposes of 
such laws, the growth of safeguards 
to assure validity and payment, to 
prevent misuse of municipal credit, 
and to safeguard both issuer and 


purchaser of municipal obligations. 


HELPFUL TO ALL INVESTORS 
Of value to those contemplating first 
purchases of municipal securities, 
and, no less, to experienced investors. 

* SENT ON REQUEST with Ready- 

Reckoning Chart showing which yields 


more at your income-level, taxable 
or tax-exempt bonds. Ask for NV-83. 
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The Possibility of Another ‘Solution’ of Inflation 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Bickering between President 
Roosevelt and various members of Con- 
gress on the questions of subsidies and 
the appointment of a real food czar has 
caused many people to believe that we 
are on the verge of still another “solu- 
tion” of inflation. Such an anticipation 
—if that is the correct word—it is 
reasonably safe to say, is quite pre- 
mature. Both the evidence and the logic 
of the situation indicate that we will 
have to rely on nothing more than 
patchwork for many months to come. 

We have already had, it will be re- 
called, four distinct “solutions” of our 
inflation problem. The first was in 
April 1941. That was the creation by 
Presidential decree of the Office of Price 
Administration and Civilian Supply, 
and the appointment of Leon Hender- 
son as its chief. The second “solution” 
came nine months later, or in December 
1941. It was the enactment, with the 
approval of the Administration, of the 
general price-control bill, which gave the 
OPA the right to impose price ceilings 
on everything except wages and farm 
products. Ten months later, in October 
1942, we got the third “solution.” This 
was the passage by Congress, upon the 
demand of the President, of the act 
authorizing him to stabilize farm prices 
and wages, and the appointment by the 
President of James F. Byrnes as Director 
of Economic Stabilization. That “solu- 
tion” Jasted seven months, or until the 
President’s “hold-the-line” order of a 
few weeks ago. Creation of the Office 
of War Mobilization, the roll-back of 
prices, and the subsidy program are all 
a part of this fourth “solution.” 


Now consider where all of this has 
brought us in the handling of inflation. 
Two points are worth emphasizing. 

First is the fact that in spite of all 
this political and economic swishing 
around we have not stopped the infla- 
tion trend. Prices are still going up week 
by week, as any housewife can prove 
by her bills, and it is becoming more 
and more difficult to get more and more 
things. It also is certain that the roll- 
back of prices and a subsidy program 
will not basically alter this situation nor 
solve the inflation problem. One doesn’t 
stop an avalanche by throwing rocks 
up the mountainside. 

Second, as a result of this piling of 
one agency on top of another, and of 
giving one person after another virtually 
definitive powers over different parts of 
the same problem, the President has 


| created one of the most confusing and 


unworkable administrative setups in gov- 
ernment. It is somewhat comparable to 
the situation we would have in the Army 
if we eliminated all officers above sec- 
ond lieutenants and then told them to 
go to it and get this war won, and if they 
found they couldn’t agree on strategy 
or ran into difficulties just call on the 
Commander-in-Chief. We could not win 
a war with that kind of an Army, and 
we can’t win the fight against inflation 
with an army of confused bureaucrats 
such as we now have in Washington. 


But what is to be done—that is, 
done on the side of organization, for 
that is the only part of the problem here 
being considered. In general there are 
three possibilities. 

The most obvious, and by all odds the 
best because it could be done without 
delay, would be for the President to 
do a thorough overhauling job and 
establish a clean-cut, efficient, smoothly 
running organization, with clear lines 
of authority and a means for settling 
any disputes that may arise immediate- 
ly and with finality. But practically, 
such a course of action is out of the 
question. President Roosevelt doesn’t 
think and operate along those lines. He 
prefers to. “play” one person or group 
against another. Further, such a house 
cleaning on the part of the President 
would be politically unfeasible. It would 
mean firing too many party wheel horses. 

The second broad possibility is for 
Congress to take a hand. But how can 
it? For Congress to step in and by 
legislation force such a complete re- 
organization would mean that it is 
openly and .definitely repudiating the 
President—repudiating him, not in the 
sense that it does when it passes a bill 
over his veto but in the sense of making 
the President into virtually nothing 
more than a figurehead insofar as our 
domestic wartime problems are con- 
cerned. It is unthinkable that Congress 
would take such action unless conditions 
became immeasurably worse than they 
are today—unless, for example, the food 
shortage becomes so great that there 
is danger of widespread starvation. That 
could not happen before next winter. 

The third possibility is for us just to 
muddle along, with a little patchwork 
here and a little patchwork there. That, 
rather than a real solution of the in- 
flation problem, clearly is the course 
that we are going to pursue. It is a 
course which will materially hinder our 
war effort and subject the American 
public to serious and needless hardship. 
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(Continued from Page 74) 
fer a quick means of getting water and 
light for war-plant production. Several 
United States. firms are handling orders 
through Lend-Lease. One, Clark Brothers 
Co. of Olean, N. Y., was completing deliv- 
ery of a $4,000,000 order for Diesel engines. 


Strike Three 


* Lewis’s Miners Quit Again 
After WLB Vetoes Portal Pay 


For the third time in less than two 
months, John L. Lewis’s 530,000 miners 
had quit the pits. Once more the National 
War Labor Beard had been flouted; once 
more eyes were turned on the White House 
and on the office of the Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministrator, Harold L. Ickes. And as the 
new week opened, but for two exceptions, 
a spectator of this unwinding serial of 
Lewis vs. the Administration might have 
put on his hat and said: “This is where I 
came in.” 

The exceptions were the Connally-Smith- 
Harness anti-strike legislation which was 
resting on President Roosevelt’s desk 
(NEWSWEEK, June 21) and the rejection 
last Friday by the National War Labor 
Board in an 8-to-+ decision (labor mem- 
bers dissenting) of the Lewis demands for 
portal-to-portal pay. 

Those two ingredients contained ex- 
plosive potentialities and made a bad situ- 
ation dangerously different from that of 
previous chapters. Heightening the tension 
was the electric atmosphere of revolt 
against the Roosevelt administration of 
food, price, and wage controls. The fight 
over the Office of Price Administration 
and subsidies raged in Congress and 
throughout Washington (see page 32). 

While passage of the anti-strike bill 
provoked a storm of protest from or- 
ganized labor, as was expected, the Lewis 
reaction to the WLB rebuff. was ominous 
silence. Then the beetle-browed strong 
man cryptically called together in Wash- 
ington his 200-man rubber-stamp policy 
committee to decide what the 530,000 
miners would do. First the meeting was 
set for 11 a.m. Saturday, then postponed 
to 4 p.m., and later set for the next day. 
It was plain that big things were cooking. 
Then came the anticipated rabbit-out-of- 
the-hat maneuver: Negotiations with the 
operators once more were underway and 
they had a definite proposal. The opera- 
tors asked Lewis to sign (as the WLB had 
ordered) a two-year extension of the 1941- 
43 contract containing, in addition to small 
upward adjustments totaling 17.6 cents 
daily in wages, a no-strike guarantee to 
last for the duration of the war. After 
that, they said, was the time to sit down 
and thresh out the portal-to-portal pay 
issue. Lewis demurred, said that the United 
Mine Workers would not sign the “de- 
testable” contract offered to them by the 
operators through the WLB, but that the 
miners would work for the government 








EFFICIENCY 
IN TRANSPORT... 


The Army Air Forces use the most efficient 
airplane for each specific purpose in Trans- 
port, as well as for their Combat missions. 
Huge cargo planes carry large groups of 
men and tons of equipment and supplies. 
But, for the rapid transportation of officers 
over distances up to 1000 miles, the Army 
has selected the Jacobs-powered C-78, 
light Personnel Transport,—swift, reliable 
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A Soldier’s Beautiful Dream 


itself. But no agreement was reached by 
Monday, so the mines were down. 

Meanwhile, across the country a new 
wave of strikes, work stoppages, and the 
like were making news and marking the 
break of a lull of more than a week. The 
walkout of 9,000 Ford foremen and their 
return this Monday was one highlight, but 
bus drivers, rubber workers, steelmakers, 
and others in more than a score of plants 
participated in the general picture of labor 
unrest. And in the White House the clocks 
kept ticking away toward 12:01 a.m., June 
26, the time when the anti-strike bill 
would become law if the President neither 
signed nor vetoed it. 


Significance —~— 


Lewis’s attempt to smash the WLB has 
pushed the White House onto the horns of 
an excruciating dilemma: If the President 
lets the strike bill become law he alienates 
labor. (William Green and Philip Murray, 
heads of the American Federation of Labor 
and of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 


tinns, respectively, denounced the measure 











Rube Goldberg in The N. Y. Sun 


Can't They Shut That Thing Off? 


as “a wicked, vicious bill . . . the worst 
anti-labor bill passed by Congress in the 
last 100 years.”) And, if the bill should be- 
come law, and the miners strike anyway, 
the New Deal conceivably would be forced 
to jail scores of local mine union leaders as 
well as Lewis. That would give the his- 
trionically inclined leader something to 
which he might not be entirely adverse— 
his day in court, the impassioned plea and 
denunciation and, possibly, martyrdom. 

If the President vetoes the Connally- 
Smith-Harness bill and. Lewis’s miners 
strike, the Republicans would have their 
greatest political bonanza since the AAA 
slaughter of little pigs or the attempted 
packing of the Supreme Court. 

As for the Lewis strategy, it became 
plain that when he resumed negotiations 
with the mine operators he had hopes of 
taking full advantage of a loophole in the 
supposedly iron-clad turndown by the 
WLB. This loophole exists in the board’s 
statement that the portal-to-portal issue 
was for the courts to settle under the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, com- 
monly known as the Wage and Hour law, 
but that it would approve an out-of-court 
settlement providing an increase “genuine- 
ly and reasonably related to the claim.” 

Meanwhile, the cagey Lewis carefully 
refrained from calling the strike and did 
not even reemphasize his oft-made decla- 
ration that the miners will not work with- 
out a contract. With the strike on, there 
was no chance that the new anti-strike 
legislation, should it become law, would 
apply to him. And with talk of a perma- 
nent Federal setup to operate the mines for 
the duration growing stronger, Lewis, for 
the moment, at least, was looking pleased 
with himself. Thus, while both sides 
again have cried “checkmate,” it was ap- 
parent that neither yet believes his king is 
immobilized and the board still is being 
scanned desperately for further strategic 
moves. But to a public tired of three 
months of cries of “wolf, wolf,” it looked 
as if the time was at hand for decisive 
action—one way or another. 
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Pushing “Em Down 


10th Drop in Sea-Risk Rates 
Reflects Success Against U-Boat 


Along New York’s Gold and John 
Streets, where hazards of the sea are 
summed up in dollars and cents, shippers 
went about their business last week with 
brighter faces that mirrored the bright- 
ening picture of the war against the U- 
boats. War-risk insurance rates had tum- 
bled once more, the tenth drop in as many 
months. From the peak of August 1942 
when, for instance, the quoted risk to the 
east coast of South America was $25 for 
each $100 of insurance, that rate has 
fallen to a flat 7 per cent. 

The biggest news from the marine-in- 
surance mart, though, was the resump- 
tion a fortnight ago of published rate 
risks to Mediterranean ports, absent since 
Italy entered the war. Underwriters now 
are quoting 12%% per cent from the near- 
Axis neighbor ports of Oran and Algiers 
to United States Atlantic and Gulf ports 
via Gibraltar, a drop of more than one- 
third from the previous 20 per cent risk 
charge. And, in a mare nostrum policy of 
their own, they were allowing shippers to 
move through the Mediterranean via Gi- 
braltar to ports of Egypt and the Red 
Sea with no greater penaltiés than for 
shipping around the Cape of Good Hope 
to the same destination. With the choice 
of routes came a reduction by one-fifth in 
the-rate which now is 10 per cent of valua- 
tion. Imports from Britain, moving from 
Channel ports (most of the exports are 
Lend-Lease and not insured with com- 
mercial underwriters), had a long fixed 
insurance rate which was cut this month 
to 74 per cent from 10 per cent. 

Other rate reductions: Murmansk, long 
an insurance nightmare, now calls for a 
20 per cent rate (currently the highest 
going) contrasted with the former 30 per 
cent; Vladivostok to the United States, 
20 per cent from 25; Australia, New Zea- 
land, and certain South Pacific islands, 
shipments from Greenland, Iceland, and 
others all have been cut. Rates on Pacific 
coastwise movements, formerly among the 
lowest at only 34 of 1 per cent, now are 
1% of 1 per cent. 

Most of this insurance is written by 
the government through the War Shipping 
Administration, an agency of the Mari- 
time Commission. A month after Pearl 
Harbor WSA was given a $40,000,000 re- 
volving fund to make sure that: insurance 
always was available to shippers at “rea- 
sonable terms and conditions.” So the 
government now underwrites the risk on 
all United States hulls, writes three-quar- 
ters of the insurance on imports, and does 
about one-fourth of the export business, 
too. , 
But this in no way detracts from the 
record of the private underwriters. The 
current reductions they ‘quote. are the 
more impressive when it is recaHed that 
they had sadly underestimated the Y-boat 








“Okay, guys — this is it!” 


Assembly in 20 minutes. Full kit and 
no farewells. Their next ietters home will 
be V-mail; their address an APO. That’s 
what travel orders mean. 


To Pullman, those orders mean that 
sleeping cars must be waiting when the 
boys are ready to roll. 20 cars here—40 
there — 100 somewhere else. Every night, 
special trains of Pullmans move an aver- 
age of almost 30,000 troops. 


That takes a lot of cars. It leaves only 
part of the Pullman fleet to handle regu- 
lar passenger travel that is far heavier 
than in peacetime, when the whole fleet 
was available. So no wonder trains are 
crowded and accommodations some- 
times scarce. 


But most passengers understand the 
situation. And the fact that boys in 
uniform come first with them, as they do 
with Pullman, is not the only reason for 
the tolerance with which they take what- 


ever space is open. It’s also that wartime 
travelers seem to look on Pullman in a 
different light. A Pullman trip, to them, 
is no longer simply the gay adventure in 
good living that it was before the war. 
Now, Pullman privacy and comfort are 
a means to an end instead of an end in 
themselves. 


They help a harassed man relax from 
the drive of a troubled day. They give 
him a few restful hours—undisturbed— 
in which to think things over. Then, 
when bed-time comes, they invite the 
deep, refreshing sleep from which a 
wartime traveler wakes with the new en- 
ergy and vigor he needs to do the kind 


Copyright 1943, The Pullman Company 


of job that Uncle Sam expects of him. 


These things, though they may not 
themselves win battles, are important to 
those whom war keeps on the go. So 
please: 


Cancel promptly, when plans change, 
and make the Pullman bed reserved for 
you available to someone else. 


Travel light and give yourself and your 
fellow passengers the room that excess 
luggage would take up. 


Ask your Ticket Agent on which days 
trains may be least crowded on the route 
you want to take. Try to go on one of 
those days if you can. 


PULLMAN 


America’s Most Comfortable Way To Trave/ 
—THE SURE WAY TO GET WHERE YOU WANT TO GO 
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ALL FIRST CLASS MAIL BY AIR 


® 





IT'S COMING! 


Copyright, 1943, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 
Vega Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California. 
-Metibers Aircraft War Production Council, Inc. 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN 


medium 
bomber ! 


There’s nothing “medium” about our American 
medium bombers but their size. For example, the 
Vega Ventura can bomb accurately from high- 
level flight—swoop down on its target for low fast 
attack—strafe troop concentrations—blast tanks— 
tow gliders loaded with men and supplies, and 
tow high speed targets for our fighters to practice 
on~—a combination of tasks no other medium 
bomber can do. 





Then, too, the Ventura patrols thousands of miles 
of cold gray ocean to drop depth charges when 
it finds a sub—carries torpedoes to attack enemy 
ships—plants mines to trap them. What do you 
mean, “medium” bomber! 


The Ventura has the same basic qualities of a// 
Lockheed and Vega planes, extra strength and 
extra dependability. That’s why the Canadian, 
British, Australian and U.S. Army and Navy Air 
Forces are all using Venturas—lots of them. 


A subsidiary of Lockheed 





Aircraft Corporation 





Lockheed Hudsen . Lockheed P-38 
Medium Bomber Lightning Fighter 
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part of a ship looks like after a torpedoing. This ship, 


nderwater 


24,000,000 tons which have been repaired since Pearl Har- 
bor in the nine yards operated by Todd Shipyards Corp. 


abandoned but later salvaged, is one of 6,020 aggregating onthe Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf Coasts. 


menace at the start of the war. As a con- 
sequence, they lost heavily, paying out 
$46,486,068 for losses in the first five 
months of 1942, These losses ate up the 
profits of $45,032,378 which had piled up 
between June 1939 and Dec. 31, 1941, and 
left a net loss of $1,453,690 for nearly 
three years of business. 


Simple as A, B, C 


Since the wartime scarcity of goods first 
was felt, merchants have discovered that 
the scramble for merchandise was winning 
only half the battle; the second phase to 
be mastered was the barrage of orders. 
One solution, aired in Chicago last week, 
was a rotating allocation plan for shipping 
scarce goods. Literally as simple as A, B, 
C, the plan has won wide favor. 

Among users of the system are Butler 
Brothers, big general-merchandise whole- 
salers, Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co., 
a leading hardware house, and some steel 
warehouse companies in the area. Butler 
Brothers, for instance, operates the plan 
this way: 

First, it lists its thousands of customers 


alphabetically. Then, when the company 
receives a supply of a scarce item it allo- 
cates shipments on the basis of experience 
with customers’ demand but always in 


worth-while quantities. If the supply is ex-. 


hausted at the end of the K customers, for 
example, the L customers start the list 
when the new supply is available; and so 
it rotates. Though the formality of orders 
is dispensed with, there are practically no 
returns. 

Ready acceptance of the system by cus- 
tomers has caused some companies to an- 
nounce that they will continue it after the 
war. 


Week in Business 


Finep: Convicted of conspiracy to de- 
fraud the government, the Sandusky 
Foundry & Machine Co., Sandusky, Ohio, 
was fined $10,000 in the Federal District 
Court at Toledo. Also fined $10,000 each 
were seven executives and employes in- 
cluding Devereaux Lake, former president 
of the company, Paul H. Mielke, former 
vice president, The company and its offi- 
cials were indicted for selling bronze cast- 


ings for propeller parts, not up to govern- 
ment specifications, for United Nations 
ships. 


Time Ovt: A six-month survey of 600,- 
000 government employes ‘revealed an ab- 
sentee rate of 6.4 per cent (it’s between 
6 and 74% per cent in war industries), 
James P. Mitchell, director of the civilian- 
personnel division of the Army Service 
Forces, told a House Civil Service Com- 
mittee. It was the first comprehensive 
check of absenteeism in government em- 
ploy, Mitchell said. 


Seventh Heaven: The daydream boat 
came in for the 50 salesmen of the I. B. 
Kleinert Rubber Co., New York City. 
They were told to go immediately on a 
three-month vacation with pay because ci- 
vilian orders, already booked, will take up 
all the company’s summer production not 
devoted to war needs. Ralph K. Guinzburg, 
president, urged the vacationers to grow 
Victory gardens, sell bonds, or do civilian 
defense work during their extended holi- 
day. He promised retailers that salesmen: 
would be back working their regular terri- 
tories after Labor Day, “without fail.” 

















ART 





Macy Merchantpieces Make Debut, 


and Gimbels Sniffs: 


A month ago an ad in The New York 
Times shouted: Macy’s offers for sale au- 
thenticated paintings by Rembrandt, Ru- 
bens, etc. . . . a $130,000 collection of 
paintings at our lowest possible prices 
. . . Pay only one-third down on Macy’s 
Cash-Time; take months to pay, plus the 
service charge. 

This was Macy’s debut in the fine-arts 
field. And these were fighting words to 
Macy’s neighboring department store, 
Gimbel Brothers. Three years ago Gim- 
bels pioneered by offering for sale the fab- 
ulous Hearst collection. Now the store de- 
votes 4 acres of floor space to the million- 
dollar business of selling art and antiques. 

Macy’s had offered, as its No. 1 bargain 
and drawing card, a tiny Rembrandt 
“Portrait of an Old Man,” priced at 
$6,894. Macy’s furthermore had taken a 
crack at Gimbels’ policy of giving large 
“original” prices and claiming vast sav- 
ings. “We believe that such valuations 
cannot be verified or substantiated,” said 
Macy’s. 

In no uncertain terms, Gimbels replied 
last week. True, it unostentatiously in- 
cluded only three former prices this time. 
But it offered its own Rembrandt, a “Por- 
trait of a Child,” which is a little larger 
than Macy’s canvas and is priced at 
$9,990. And it had plenty to say about 
prior claim. 

“In what department store did the Wil- 
liam Rockhill Nelson Gallery of Kansas 
City buy paintings? GIMBELS OF COURSE. 
In what department store did the Fine 
Arts Gallery, San Diego, buy paintings by 
old masters? GIMBELS OF COURSE ... We 
could give you a long list of customers 
who have bought seersucker at Gimbels 
with great satisfaction. We could give you 
a long list (not so long perhaps) of mu- 
seums which have bought stained glass 
and rare old paintings with equal satisfac- 
tion. That satisfaction is based on one 
thing—we know our seersucker and we 
know our art. 

“Our great Fifth Floor . . . is no offshoot 


of a picture department, no late blooming . 


of a silver or china section, no spilled-over 
corner of a furniture floor [Macy’s de- 
partment is ‘located in a corner of the 
furniture floor], You may buy your 
Romney or your Rembrandt or your 
Gainsborough on Gimbels Easy Payment 
Plan.” 

Nonetheless, both stores admitted that 
there’s plenty of room for the two of 
them. The art-buying field has radically 
changed. No longer is art amassed by the 
multimillionaire Mellons, Fricks, Baches, 
and Wideners. It is bought in small quan- 
tity for their homes, by the Smiths, the 
Kellys, and the Joneses. And many of 


‘Who Started It?” 


these people, according to the Macy-Gim- 
bels school of thought, would rather buy 
art in stores where they’re accustomed to 
trade than in the elegant atmosphere of a 
traditional dealer where some fear they 
might be outsmarted. 

Macy’s entered the business on an ex- 
perimental basis and at the end of four 
weeks was more than pleased with the 
results. Starting out with 40 per cent of 
the paintings under $200, they had made 
the interesting discovery that the more 
expensive ones are the more popular. 
Henceforth they will have few under $200 
and will put special emphasis on the $500 
and $1,000 group. 


q New York dealers in contemporary art, 
analyzing their upsurge in buying some- 
what differently, came to the conclusion 
that the new clientele has more taste than 
money. Consequently they have collabo- 





rated on a show at the Ferargil Galleries 
which has paintings and sculpture to fit 
the reduced proportions of American 
rooms and budgets. All are priced under 
$150, and oils at $100 by Stuart Davis, 
Pvt. Louis Guglielmi, and others are ex- 
cellent buys. 


Q Still another trend in art ownership 
highlighted by an event last week is what 
the Art News calls the “gradual crescendo 
of voluntary collectivization of art owner- 
ship.” In this case it is the Jules Bache 
collection of 63 superb Old Masters, which 
boasts no fewer than three Rembrandts, 
as well as four Holbeins, three Titians, and 


The Gimbel Rembrandt ... the Macy Rembrandt 
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one of the only three Raphael portraits in 
this country: The collection, described by 
wits as “too, too Duveen” was purchased 
in the days when Joseph Duveen, who ad- 
mitted only the select few to his galleries 
on upper Fifth Avenue, combed Europe 
for the fabulous treasures he sold for fabu- 
lous prices to Bache, Mellon, et al. 

Bache gave his collection and his Fifth 
Avenue home housing it to the State of 
New York six years ago. But he, his 
daughter, and son-in-law, the theatrical 
producer Gilbert Miller, continued to live 
there (tax free), and the public was ad- 
mitted only by card on certain days. Con- 
sequently the collection was not open to 
all comers until last week when it was put 
on exhibit at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. © 

This summer loan is especially welcome 
since the Met’s finest paintings, like those 
in most collections, have been put in wraps 
for the duration. Moreover, the Met has 
transformed one gallery into a replica of 
the Louis XVI drawing room of the Bache 
home so the French pictures could be hung 
in a congenial atmosphere. The replica, 
costing some $8,000, is a marvel of plaster 
substituting for carved wood in the mold- 
ing, and wood made to look exactly like 


marble for the mantel. The museum admits 
all this can be construed as a not-so-gentle 
hint that it would very much like to have 
the collection permanently. 


{ Meanwhile San Francisco was having its 
own tremendous and fantastic art sale at 
a stand just as unique as a department 
store. For years the de Young Memorial 
Museum accepted all gifts, including plenty 
it didn’t want. Recently the museum care- 
fully sifted through them and last week put 
up for auction thousands of paintings, 
sculpture, furniture, pieces of armor, and 
even household goods—many of them quite 
desirable. No Rembrandts, however. 





























Commando of the Tanks 


Great speed and unequalled 
maneuverability make the M-5 
light tank, built by Cadillac, the 
commando of the tanks. Com- 
mando-like, it strikes swiftly and 
surely with unfaltering pace 
wherever it can gain a foothold. 
Army Ordnance engineers, fa- 
miliar with every phase of tank 
operation and the relative suc- 
cess of each type in action, joined 
forces with Cadillac engineers 
in developing the M-5. As a re- 
sult, the M-5 incorporates all 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION 


that is latest and best in light 
tank practice plus two innova- 
tions from Cadillac peacetime 
engineering. This accounts for 
its high speed and great maneu- 
verability. Surrounded by the 
utmost secrecy, the M-5 had 
been in full production for more 
than a year before this phase of 
Cadillac’s war production pro- 
gram became known. Hence it 
started hitting the enemy with 
demoralizing results before its 
existence was suspected. Thus 


Cadillac’s forty years of “know 
how” is being most effectively 
used in the service of the nation. 
Other projects entrusted to us 
include precision-built inner as- 
semblies for America’s foremost 
liquid-cooled aircraft engine, and 
other vital parts for the Army 
and Navy. All these are prod- 
ucts calling for outstanding skill 
and craftsmanship of the type 
upon which the Cadillac reputa- 
tion and tradition are founded. 


LET YOUR DOLLARS WORK, TOO— 
BUY 
WAR BONDS. AND STAMPS 








"Secret" 
weapon! 
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_ Many a cle 
the power of sugges $ 
jug of Seaforth deodorant in with 
“his” shaving. Result: Deodorant gone 
_a few months later—a more attrac- — 
‘tive husband who has discovered its | 
wonders for himself. Seaforth Deo- | 
'- dorant is a light and invisible powder, _ 
as fresh and clean as a Scottish — 
heather. Like every other Seaforth 
product, it wins a man’s allegiance 
the first time used. in the distinguished 
stone jug . . . one dol 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Davis the Gadfly 


The comfortable shades of Heywood 
Broun must have heaved with satisfied 
chortles last week. For down there in the 
solemn Georgian Room of the Hotel Stat- 
ler in Boston, the American Newspaper 
Guild, Broun’s once-sweaty, publisher- 
horrifying, loudly leftish child, sat quietly 
in a tenth birthday convention, listening 
to someone else stick out his neck. In a 
decade the Guild had grown from clacker 
to sounding board; the 125 delegates were 
judicious and almost sedate as_ they 
weighed 7,000 vituperous words from El- 
mer Davis. For it was not the Guild or 
Guildsmen as such that the sleek, gray 
chief of the OWI was scolding: He was 
mad at the collective Washington cor- 
respondent. 

“Fred Bonfils of The Denver Post used 
to say that a dogfight on Champa Street 
was bigger news than a war in Europe,” 
said Davis, with a bite in his corn-fed 
voice. “Substitute Pennsylvania Avenue 
for Champa Street, and some Washington 
correspondents would agree with him.” 

“Those men, most of them, have been 
covering Washington for years. Washing- 
ton is in spirit a small town . . . Report- 
ers who cover Washington are on a beat 
like reporters who cover the county court- 
house; like the courthouse reporters they 
are thoroughly familiar with all the details 
of their specialized fields; they attach to 
that field the overriding importance which 
quite properly attaches, in peacetime, to 
politics and to the ordinary administra- 
tion of government. 





“But the war has suddenly compelled 
them to cover an immensely complicated 
story quite outside their familiar field. It 
is not surprising if some of them have 
found some difficulty in retooling for war 
production—and still seem to feel that a 
battle between a couple of administrators 
is bigger news than a battle between the 
American and Japanese Navies.” 

Serene in happy dignity, the Guild was 
able to view officially “with amusement” 
the resultant screams from Sen. Styles 
Bridges, who accused Davis of wanting 
to be a Dr. Goebbels; Rep. Dewey Short 
(he smelled a fourth-term plot), and the 
somewhat delayed lightning of Arthur 
Krock of The New York Times (“the 
files of the dispatches from Washington 
do not in the least sustain the slur”) . Two 
days after the speech Davis walked into 
his Washington press conference ten min- 
utes after the newspapermen had taken 
possession. In white suit and smoking a 
long stogie, he stood calmly by his guns, 
pausing to toss one grenade in the direc- 
tion of Representative Short: “His stuff 
is mostly nonsense.” 

For the most part, Washington bureau 
men already had barked about the Davis 
speech. But Roscoe Drummond of The 
Christian Science Monitor confessed: “I 
am unable to become outraged .. . the 
director of the OWI has been an intelli- 
gent, vigorous ally of the press... I 
think Mr. Davis is entitled to an honest 
criticism.” The other side: 

“Stupid of him to antagonize the press” 
—Dewey Fleming, Baltimore Sun. 

“T’d like a bill of particulars”—William 
K. Hutchinson, INS. 

“The Washington press corps is made 








Official U. 8. Air Forces 


V for Victory :. This superb photograph of a Jap destroyer getting the 
death blow at the end of an oil slick trail’ in the Bismarck Sea was a winner at 
a Graflex War Picture show, which was held in New York City. 





Cast out this Saboteur! 


@ Murderers are sometimes con- 
demned on a fingerprint. And some- 
times men go to their death... on 
other people’s fingerprints. 


For example, the touch of a work- 
man’s sweaty finger on a precision 
part can sabotage a bomber and 
its crew. 


The moisture deposit on a metal 
surface may be so slight that it is 
invisible . . . yet rust and corrosion 
will follow, and somewhere, at a 
critical moment, the heartbeat of a 
mechanism will falter and fail. 


Delicate instruments and preci- 
sion parts ... unfailing in action... 
could not be produced in the great 


quantities demanded today without 
scientific control of humidity and 
temperature . . . without protection 
against moisture, and dust and dirt 
in the air. 


Air conditioning literally makes 
plant climates behave, and the armed 
and armored forces of America are 
today reaping the benefits of a 
science in which CARRIER was... 
and is... the pioneer. 


CARRIER equipment is policing 
the air in plants making precision 
devices for war . . . bomb-sights, 
range-finders, gyroscopes, chrono- 
meters, gauges .. . delicate instru- 


ments on which the operation and 
safety of larger. mechanisms depend. 


In air conditioned factories the 
contraction and expansion of metals 
are controlled. Rejects are reduced 
to a minimum... output is greater 
... ultimate performance better. 


Today CARRIER equipment is 
casting out saboteurs of war pro- 
duction. Tomorrow, the same equip- 
ment will be at work . .-. for post- 
war victory. 


Lats gl wer quent” 


CARRIER CORPORATION, Syracuse, N. Y. 


AIR CONDITIONING Carrier im REFRIGERATION 








Helping Hands are Fighting Hands! 


Trigger fingers of fighting men depend on the willing, efficient 
production fingers of American industry. That is why American 
industry at its best means talent and hard work as well as 
plants and tools. Men and women of Solar believe in that 
definition. They are setting an example of industrious produc- 
tion for Victory making untold numbers of “anti-monoxide” 


exhaust manifolds for our fighting planes. 





EXHAUST SYSTEMS 


AITRCRAFT COMPA\NY « DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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up overwhelmingly of men and women 
giving their loyal best”—Paul Miller, AP. 

“Any champion of the free press might 
be expected to prefer Washington report- 
ing, with all its faults”’—Lyle Wilson, UP. 

“Davis’s statement that Washington 
news is ‘less adequately covered than any 
other news in the world’ is ridiculous”— 
Bert Andrews, Herald Tribune. 

“I disagree with his sweeping conclu- 
sion”—Raymond P. Brandt, . Post-Dis- 
patch. 


§ Meanwhile the Guildsmen, now holding 
135 contracts covering 22,000 members, 
went about their own comparatively pe- 
destrian affairs. They accepted a minority 
report calling upon them to assume “re- 
sponsibility for exposing action of the 
press destructive to the war effort and 
opposite to the best interests of the Amer- 
ican people.” With little fanfare twelve 
resolutions were approved, one denounc- 
ing the Connally-Smith-Harness bill, an- 
other Lewis recalcitrance, a third lack of 
racial unity. ‘ 

The annual Heywood Broun Memorial 
Award, a $250 War Bond, was split among 
four Clevelanders who got out an ad series 
on how to cure absenteeism. Acrimonious 
debate on a proposed Guild lobbyist was 
stricken from the records so as not to mar 
what came pretty close to being an idyll 
as Guild conventions go. 

Guild President Milton Murray of De- 
troit was nominated without opposition 
for another two-year term, carrying with 
him Sam B. Eubanks and Wilbur B. 
Rodgers, paid executive vice president and 
secretary treasurer. The same slate won 
out in the first referendum election in 
1941, ending eight years of hue and cry 
over radical control of Guild machinery. 


Global Old Master 


The newspaper surprise party last week 
at the State Grotto, downtown Los An- 
geles cantina, was a nostalgic masterpiece. 
The occasion was Charley Owens’s 46th 
anniversary in the business; his 23rd as 
illustrator and mapmaker on The Los An- 
geles Times. 

Not old at all in spirit, Charles H. 
Owens dates way back at the drawing 
board. For stay-at-homes he has pictorial- 
ized major conflicts, beginning with the 
Boer War, besides endless single catastro- 
phes, the Panama Canal (for War Depart- 
ment use in Coolidge days) , and the pano- 
ramic wonders of Southern California pub- 
lic works and industry. His diagramatic 
war maps, syndicated for national and 


_ Canadian use, command a handsome $25 


each, though Charley himself is getting a 
little fed up with imaging violence in out- 
landish places. 

Owens’s speed and endurance are a by- 
word. With an hour to catch the first 
edition, an X-marks-the-spot murder dia- 
gram grows magically under his crayon 
stub, or he can put in 24 hours perfecting 
the siege of Pantelleria in 200-mile per- 

ive, 2 
Back in 1906, aided only by wire-news 





A new fiber helps speed production of synthetic rubber 


AMERICA’S new synthetic rubber industry is beginning 
to produce. And hidden away among the many scientific 
marvels which have made possible this new industry is 
an interesting man-made textile fiber, Vinyon.** 

Vinyon earns its place in the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram by virtue of its amazing resistance to chemical 
attack. It makes a well-nigh perfect filter cloth for use 
with the strong solutions employed in making synthetic 
rubber. These filtration processes must be carried out on 
a continuous basis so that lost production time can be 
kept to an absolute minimum. 

If you’ve ever seen what a strong acid can do to an 
ordinary fabric, you can imagine how long such a fabric 
would last in the filtering processes involved in the mak- 
ing of synthetic rubber. Before Vinyon, in many chemi- 
cal processes the loss of production time for replacing 
filters was a serious bottleneck. 

But Vinyon laughs at most of the strongest materials 
known to chemistry. Sulphuric, nitric, hydrofluoric 


acids, aqua regia, caustic soda and potash—these and 
many other equally destructive substances can be suc- 
cessfully filtered, on a continuous basis, through fabrics 
of Vinyon. About the only deterioration noted in 
Vinyon filter fabrics in most cases is due to mechanical 
wear. Since Vinyon is a thermoplastic, however, the 
temperature of the solution must be controlled. 

Right now, you'll find Vinyon filter cloths also used 
extensively in the making of explosives, high-octane 
gasoline, and many other vital war commodities. In fact, 
all Vinyon is today going into war uses. But in the fu- 
ture, you may expect this extraordinary fiber to contrib- 
ute much to your daily life. 

The Vinyon filter cloth, product of American Vis- 
cose research, is another example of the way fibers are 
today being “engineered” for their intended purposes. 
Out of this research program have already come many 
developments which have yielded benefits to American 
living and American enterprise. More will follow. 
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details, a street map, and vivid memories 
of his birthplace, he fashioned for The 
New York American a sensationally ac- 
curate eight-column drawing of the San 
Francisco earthquake. His handling of the 
Hindenburg disaster in 1937 was equally 
sensational. Arriving in New York by 
West Coast plane for a vacation, he had 
hardly loosened his collar when the hotel- 
room phone rang. It was The Los Angeles 
Times, imploring him to get on the job. 
After a day spent battlmg to and from 
Lakehurst, he sketched all night, grabbed 
the Westbound morning plane, got back at 
his drawing board late that evening, and 
stuck it out until the next morning. 

In 1897 a $4-a-week office boy on The 
San Francisco Call, the 16-year-old Char- 
ley took over the art department’s thank- 
less job of drawing maps and also began 
to sketch. At 18 he came to New York, 
caught on as an extra, and swiftly at- 
tracted notice in the golden age of Jour- 
nal, American, and World. Back on the 
West Coast, he was lured from Hearst’s 
Los Angeles Examiner in 1920 by the arch 
rival Times and took over a key role in 
depicting Publisher Harry Chandler’s un- 
ending visions of Southern California de- 
velopment. 

At 62 he is the legendary newspaperman, 
ever young and undismayed by the vast 
rubble of events. When overworked he 
gets what is known in the trade as a flut- 
tergut and uses black coffee spiked with 
bourbon to cure it. He lives in Hollywood 
and, as becomes a grandfather seven times 
over, is happiest sketching old missions, 
deserts, and seascapes. Although he has 
published several volumes of such sketches, 
he has no illusions of being a great artist. 
He thinks it’s enough to be a good news- 
paper illustrator. “There are damn few,” 
he says. 





H.R.H. and his lady loved the circus, put ice in beer, and ate oysters out of season 





ENTERTAINMENT 


Biggest Show in Town 


It’s scandalous, but the Duke of Wind- 
sor has been taking ice in his beer. The 
Duchess, on the other hand, has plain 
water with her Scotch. Furthermore, Her 
Grace doesn’t give a rap for convention 
and eats oysters out of season. For hired 
help, the Duke carries a pocketful of shiny 
quarters—his Duchess a gracious smile. 

Whether they should or they shouldn’t, 
the Windsors, for the past month, have 
been out on New York town for the first 
time since they were married. As a result, 
they’ve been the biggest show in town. 
Hopefully, every theater on or off Broad- 





‘ way has held seven tickets in the first row 


just in case. Night-club proprietors and 
headwaiters have pulled at their ties, 
glanced at the front door, and hurriedly 
practiced their best bows. Chefs have 
rushed to their iceboxes, looked—then 
prayed, About midnight, columnists have 
felt feverish, flipped nickels, and won- 
dered where to go next. 

Caught in the chase one night while 
waiting for a non-Duke in the lobby of 
the Waldorf Towers, Newsweex’s Third 
Assistant Pub Crawler consulted his spies, 
his carrier pigeons, his Ouija board, and 
compiled the following Windsorania: 


¥ They have been to “Oklahoma” twice, 
each time arriving late. They saw “Some- 
thing for the Boys” and loved the circus. 
At the Stage Door Canteen they bought 
the angel’s table, and at the Women’s 
Military Service Club the Duke danced 
with a Wave ensign, the Duchess with an 
Army captain. Last week, however, when 
they went to “The Army Play by Play,” 
a series of G.I. productions put on for the 


ils 


Soldiers and Sailors Club of New York 
(Newsweek, June 14), they were almost 
forgotten. The audience was full of celeb- 
rities, stars, eagles, leaves, and bars. John 
Golden, the producer, introduced Eleanor 
Roosevelt and Mayor La Guardia. Sud- 
denly Mrs. Roosevelt whispered to Golden. 
He blushed, then belatedly announced that 
they were so happy to have the Duke and 
Duchess of Windsor there and would they 
come up on the stage, too. 


g At luncheon, the Duchess seems to pre- 
fer hen parties and has been seen mostly 
at the Colony and the Pavilion. In these 
rarefied atmospheres she relaxes, chats 
gaily, and seems to really enjoy herself. 


{ On the strictly society side, the Wind- 
sors scored a mild triumph when the other 
“Her Grace”—Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt 
—finally relented, let down the bars, and 
had them to a small dinner for 50 of every- 
body’s nearest and dearest friends. This 
having been a success, Mrs. Vanderbilt 
did a repeat last week and had some 40 
or 50 others (the blue blood ran bluer 
this time) in to meet the royal couple for 
tea and music. 


{| For eating and entertainment out in 
public, the Windsors’ choice has been var- 
ied. They supped once at the St. Regis 
Roof, and it was there that the Duchess 
ate her oysters—followed by a poached 
egg. At El Morocco they sat in the Cham- 
pagne Room and had the musicians play 
selections by Noel Coward and Johann 
Strauss. It was on this occasion that Earl 
‘Wilson, The New York Post’s self-styled 
“Saloon Editor,” reported that he had sat 
in a seat “which was still warm from the 
posterior of the ex-King of England.” He 
failed to find it different from any other 
seat but confessed that he might be “in- 
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ee LINTERS, the “fuzz” from the cotton seed, are an 

integral part of war equipment which varies from non-breakable glasses to the 

pyroxlin coating for raincoats, from bomber noses to synthetic yarns and fabrics. 

Largest of war’s many uses for linters is in smokeless powder. One bale pro- 
vides smokeless powder for 100,000 rounds of rifle ammunition. 

X-ray and photographic film—cockpit enclosures—plastic replacements for 


metal...for these and many other products, America’s war calls for cotton 
linters! 


(NEXT WEEK: Cottons for You) 
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AS. A WAR INFORMATION PROJECT 
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Graphic House photos 


For Unfamiliar Faces: A dancing chorine at the Diamond Horseshoe (left) 
and Rosita Royce with her parrots at the Folies Bergére 


sensitive as far as seats are concerned.” 
He also noted that the Duke wore a white 
vest with his dinner coat. 


{ On June 8, their sixth wedding anniver- 
sary, they had dinner at the Cotillion 
Room of the Hotel Pierre. At the Duke’s 
request, the orchestra played “If I Had 
You,” his favorite song, and H.R.H. and 
his lady danced. A brief interval at the 
Casbah followed. 

Another evening, after they had dined 
at the Colony as guests of Capt. Alastair 
Mackintosh, the Duke’s former equerry, 
Mackintosh took the party on to the Ru- 
ban Bleu, a dimly lit interior where any- 
thing can happen. It was more nerve rack- 
ing on the performers, though, than on 
the visiting royalty, for they were ignored 
in the ensuing neck-stretching and cran- 
ing. Here, Wilson, who had been tipped 
off that they were coming, was on hand 
to ask that they autograph his previous 
article. No dice, but, as the Duke left, he 
sent word that “that Mr. Wilson” could 
have it if he sent the piece around to the 
secretary at the Waldorf. Asked if he was 
excited, Toby, the Ruban’s doorman, said: 
“Not me. I’d sooner it was Jimmy Ritz.” 


Broadway’s War Fare 


All is not what it used to be, sadly re- 
ported the elegant Lucius Beebe in his 
Herald Tribune column recently. “There 
is scarcely a familiar face to be found 
abroad after dark these evenings.” Fa- 
miliar or not, there are faces—and liter- 


ally thousands of them—and they all have 
money to spend. They go to Broadway, 
and once there the chances are that they'll 
end up either at the new Folies Bergére or 
Billy Rose’s Diamond Horseshoe. 

The Folies Bergére is the effort of Clif- 
ford Fischer and Arthur Lesser, the Amer- 
ican-born but French-educated restaura- 
teur who made such a success of La Vie 
Parisienne. Located in the old ballroom of 
the Hotel Edison, it attempts to re-create 
the dear dead days of the “Folies” in 
Paris. It has Chinese girls, Moroccan 
girls, African girls, Spanish girls, and 
French girls—or reasonably undressed fac- 
similes thereof—but little else. War priori- 
ties prohibited the intricate stage effects 
of the French original, and so the point to 
the show appears to be the elaborate cos- 
tuming—or lack of it. 

At the Diamond Horseshoe, on the 
other hand, the entertainment is far more 
professional, though slightly less calculated 
to catch the eye of a war worker or soldier 
bent on seeing the sights. Called a “Post- 
War Preview,” it visualizes the “Night of 
Unconditional Surrender,” the time “When 
Paris Is Paree Again” and “When the 
Waltz Comes Back to Vienna,” and closes 
with a “Victory Ball”—to which have 
come President Roosevelt, Winston 
Churchill, Joseph Stalin, Chiang Kai- 
shek, and six Ziegfeld-type show girls. And 
the Four Freedoms of this new world are 
coy little ladies who, among them, must 
weigh half a ton, and they dance in rose- 
colored tights. 





SPORTS 


Charley’s Cuesades 


The game of billiards is a quiet, amiable 





sport, but to Charles C. Peterson it is a 


passion. This bald, wiry little man of 64, 
fancy-shot: champion of the world, has 
spent 49 years clicking one ball off two 
others, and his unflagging enthusiasm for 
the cue stamps him as the game’s most 
fanatic crusader. 

He has taught millions to bisect an 
angle on green baize. In his own St. Louis 
academy, founded in 1909, and throughout 
the country he has organized innumerable 
tournaments—for veterans, women, reli- 
gious groups, and even for the Glacier 
Indians, who nicknamed him “Chief Shoot- 
ing Bull Medicine Man.” He made the 
nation’s colleges billiards conscious in the 
1930s when he toured the schools anu 
sponsored an intercollegiate tournament. 

Currently, Peterson is devoting all of 
his time to the armed forces: “After the 
stab in the back, my efforts turned to 
Uncle Sam.” Standing in crowded buses 
and trains or riding a handcar, he gets to 
the camps—and fast. Newsweek chased 
him from Arkansas to Tennessee to Ohio 
before it caught up with him. Last week he 
played Camp Atterbury, Ind., Bowman 
Field, and Camp Breckinridge, Ky., and 
Purdue University. 

He has traveled 75,000 miles to visit 321 
camps. He has given 1,232 exhibitions and 
has tramped around billiard tables 900 
miles to execute 92,000 trick shots. 
Eventually, he hopes to get to Puerto 
Rico, where his son, Herbert, is stationed 
with the Navy. 

The boys’ response has been gratifying, 
says Peterson; more than 250,000 have 
witnessed his exhibitions. Servicemen like 
“the fancy’ shots the most,” but the one- 
man. crusade believes that billiards “not 
only provides them entertainment and 
relaxation, but playing the game is fine 
for their nerves, their hands, and their 
eyes. It will make better marksmen of 
them. After all, it’s a great deal like shoot- 
ing a gun.” 

Professor of Billiard English, Peterson 
has had little formal education. But his 
sports schooling began at the age of 14 
when he was bat boy for his home-town 
Milwaukee baseball club, managed by a 
youngster named Connie Mack. A year 
later—1894— Peterson was running a hotel 
elevator when he was asked to fill in 
racking the balls in the billiard room. Up 
to then, he had thought the sign of the 
crossed cues was a brewery trademark. 

He was quick with the cue, and soon was 
trimming the traveling salesmen. He won 
various state titles, including the Florida 
championship while a Spanish-American 
War volunteer, and was on his way to clash 
with Willie Hoppe, boy wonder of the 
1900s. But an automobile accident ended 
Peterson’s competitive days (his nerves 
were too jumpy), and he became a billiard 
publicist and trick-shot player. 

He really makes billiard balls behave, and 
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LICK THE U-BOAT, MENACE 


Production Lines are Battle Lines 


ONGRATULATIONS to the gallant seamen who man our hard- 

' hitting, new Convoy Escort Craft. They are fighting heroically 
to free the seas of enemy submarines. Congratulations to the men 

who designed and built these sturdy ships and to the countless 

other Americans whose War Bond purchases make possible the 
production of these speedy Convoy Craft in ever-swelling number. 


July 1st marks pay-as-you-go withholding tax. It may be a strain 
to many. But it is time to remind ourselves to keep buying War 
Bonds—to fight with our dollars as our seamen are fighting with 
their lives, Until this war is won our motto must be, “There is 
no limit to sacrifice.” : 

The next War Loan Campaign will start in September. The 
Treasury has emphasized the importance of selling more United 
, States Government securities to individuals as a means of checking 
inflation. And, after all, investment is no ultimate sacrifice; 
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Ah-h-hl.. that wondertul 


BRIGGS! 










You'll operate a lot smoother 
when Briggs Tobacco is making 
you pipe-happy. When its joy- 
ous, mellow smoke floats over 
your taste-buds, whatever you’re 
doing becomes a pleasure! For 
Briggs is cask-mellowed for years 
—longer than many costly 
blends. And every hour of the 
time adds to Briggs’ flavor and 
full-bodied tenderness. Raid that 
treasure of fragrance—try a 
package of Briggs today! 
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with ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 
With an Enders Speed Shaver— hele 


you don’t have to worry about (=e: 
blade scarcity. You can buy the 
new Enders Strop outfit and make 
every double-thick Enders blade 
do the work of a dozen ordinary 
blades. Here is your chance to 
really save steel and get “new 
blade” smoothness every shave. 
Get an Enders Speed Shaver at 
your drugstore. 

Send $1 for Enders Special 
Stropper—can be used only on 
Enders Speed Blades. No C.O.D.’s. 


ENDERS SPEED SHAVER 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP., DEPT. E, MYSTIC, CONN. 















PLEASANT LIVING! 


Agricultural and industrial wealth . . . railroads 
and hardroads . . . quick, easy access to raw 
materials and the products of agriculture—these 
are but a few of Bloomington’s advantages. There 
are active churches . . . thriving schools .. . 
theaters and player groups . . . parks and golf 
courses . . . musical organizations . . . every- 
thing that means a full life and pleasant living 
for your workers. 
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boasts: “Show me a shot I can’t make.” 


Under his guidance the rounded ivories 
ride the rail or circle a hat. He has scored 
20,000 consecutive points in 1 hour 41 
minutes 8 seconds. Another favorite stunt 
is to cue a silver dollar from between two 
pieces of chalk so that it hits the other 
end of the table and returns between the 
chalk cubes. 

At the service camps he puts on shows 
of more than an hour. He exhibits, in- 
structs, and lectures. Throughout, he keeps 
up a voluble line of chatter on the history 
of the game. One yarn concerns Mark 
Twain’s billiard adventure in a small Mis- 
souri town. The proprietor of the pool 
parlor told the author that he would play 
him left-handed. “He commenced to play,” 
said Twain, “and I commenced to chalk 
my cue. He went on playing, and I went 
on chalking.” Twain wondered: “What 
could you do with your right?” The pro- 
prietor answered: “I couldn’t do a thing. 
I’m left-handed.” 


Skoal Hagg 


As the Star Spangled Banner faded from 
the loudspeaker at Randall’s Island, New 
York City, June 20, the Amateur Athletic 
Union released its star performer of the 
national championships—Gunder Hagg of 
Sweden (NEWSWEEK, June 21). Attired 
in his national colors of yellow and blue, 
the world-record maker ran around on the 
infield grass and cautiously tested the 
cinders like a boy stepping into a tub full 
of hot water. 

The gun went off, and the field was off 
in the sunbaked 5,000-meter race. Hagg 
and Chief Specialist Greg Rice of the 
United States Maritime Service shook the 
pack early, with Hagg in the lead. The gap 
between them lengthened until Rice was 
80 yards behind at the final circuit. Then 
to the rousing musical strains of his alma 
mater, the ex-Notre Dame runner put on 
his famous finishing sprint. But it was too 
late—Hagg beat him by 40 yards in 
14: 48.5. 

When the long-haired champion was 
dragged across the field to a microphone 
and back again to collect his title, hardly 
anyone watched the curly-headed figure on 
the infield who had lost the first of 66 


_ distance races. And Rice may get no sec- 


ond chance. Monday he was ordered to 
sea for “at least a month.” 


Newman’s Newmarket: 


These are the wartime perils of Eng- 
land’s famous Derby, as encountered last 
Saturday by Al Newman, one of News- 
WEEK’s correspondents abroad: 


NewMarRKET—Of course, your corre- 
spondent did not have the winner. Outside 
of that, any resemblance between this 
English “Darby” and any American horse 
race, living or dead, is purely coincidental. 

These wartime Darbies, held at New- 
market rather than at Epsom, are ex- 
ceptional affairs, anyway. Begin with the 
hardy souls who feel like taking a train 








Where 
it’s cozy at 
1000° F. 


Cracking oil in a refinery’s fractionating towers 
takes a lot of heat! And today that heat must 
be fully utilized, to conserve precious fuel. 


Not all engineering installations require such 
intense heat, but even those that go to 1800° can 
be efficiently insulated with a unique woo/ made 
from minerals. 


Open secret of this seeming miracle is the nature 
and structure of Eagle Mineral Wool. Blown from 
silica- bearing minerals, it is infinitely honey- 
combed with tiny dead air cells—and minute 
dead air cells are still the most efficient insula- 
tion known to science. 


As a plastic insulating cement and in blanket or 
block form for high temperatures... in felts for 
sub-zero refrigeration ...and as a nodulated, 
pneumatically blown insulation for private homes 


... Eagle Mineral Wool is helping war-keyed 
industries achieve even greater operating effi- 
ciencies, and doing much to relieve the heavy 
burden on transportation. 


Here at Eagle-Picher we also mine and concen- 
trate zinc to galvanize iron and steel equipment, 
to make brass for shells, cartridges, fuses and 
the mechanisms of torpedoes... furnish lead 
alloys and lead oxides for tank and truck bat- 
teries and bearings... produce zinc and lead paint 
pigments for the protection of military and civil- 
ian properties... design and extrude lead pipe 
for war industrial uses... manufacture Eagle 
White Lead for wartime and civilian painting. 


1943 is Eagle-Pichet’s centennial. We of Eagle- 
Picher are celebrating this 100th birthday with 
our sleeves rolled up high! 


It is not too early for you to think of saving on next 
winter’s fuel supply by properly insulating your 
home. It 1s estimated that every ton of mineral wool 
insulation that goes into the sidewalls and ceilings 
of private homes releases for war 3 tons of coal, or 
its equivalent in gallons of oil or cubic feet of gas. 
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The Eagle-Picher Lead-Company : 
The Eagle-Picher Mining & Smelting Company 
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60-odd miles from London and start jam- 
ming Liverpool Street station about 5 a.m. 
Loaded into choochoos in a manner which 
would make the average canned sardine 
feel that it had plenty of Lebensraum, 
they rattle patiently northeastward toward 
their destmation at the peculiar, in- 
souciant, and sauntering gait of English 
trains. On arrival they must hike some 3 
miles from station to track. Put that into 
reverse for the road back, except that 
some probably say: “Oh, the hell with it,” 
and walk all the way home. 

Then there are the cyclists. Just after 
you meet and repel the third wave of 
touts at about 500 yards from your ob- 
jective you can see a thick mass of steel 
around the fence outside the track. These 
are bicycles, which are all piled up six or 
seven deep. 

The aforesaid touts are politer than 
American touts, but just as firm. I finally 
succumbed to one who gave me a thing 
called Marble Faun. That horse was well 
named. He ran just like one. 

All six races on the card were on turf 
and believe it or not on the straightaway. 
The starts were a military secret since 
they were concealed behind a low hill 
about a mile and a quarter away from the 
nearest grandstand. Nobody knew what 
was happening until the nags copped a 
rise and then the Lydy in front of you 
jumped on a chair and started to scream 
cockney and you didn’t see any more un- 
til the numbers went up on a small sign 
visible at least 50 feet to the naked eye. 
(I had revenge on the Lydy who ob- 
structed my vision in the last ryce, how- 
ever. She bet on one horse named Llanel- 
wedd and another named School for Bot- 
any and developed lockjaw in the last 
quarter mile.) 

Thus the best thing to watch is the 
bookies who stand in front of the stands 
and create bedlam. Each one employs ten 
stooges—one to -help him scream out the 
odds, four to send signals to mysterious 
confederates, and five to decipher the sig- 
nals of other bookies. Outside of that you 
can bet in the Totalizator [machines]. 
Ticket prices are 10 shillings, £1, and £5 
($2, $4, and $20). Place bets cover sec- 
ond and third horses and there’s no show 
wagering. Multiple entries by the same 
owner are not coupled in the betting which 
reflects a lovely childlike faith in English 
owners. 

Twenty-three horses started the Darby, 
the fourth race of the day. There was a 
preliminary parade which terminated as 
each jock galloped his horse past the 
grandstands at what seemed quite a fast 
pace for nags that were to go a mile and 
a half under a 126-pound impost. Then 
they passed out of sight for a time, a bell 
rang, and they were off. Seconds later they 
hove into view, tightly bunched at the hill- 
top. From there to the mile, a handker- 
chief might have covered the lot. Then the 
Aga Khan’s green and brown colors aboard 
Ummidad and Nasrullah pulled out slight- 
ly and held the lead to the final 100 yards 
where they were nipped by Miss Dorothy 
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Paget’s Straight Deal, a rank outsider at 
approximately 17 to I. 

It wasn’t till then that I recognized the 
close kinship between American and 
British. For like any crowd from Narra- 
gansett to Santa Anita, everyone turned to 
his neighbor and told him how he had 
Straight Deal until he was touted off it 
by somebody. 


4 Notes on my last clean shirt . . . Swarms 
of planes circled overhead all afternoon 
and as one United States Army sergeant 
said: “I guess they’re here to protect the 
racing fans. Poor guys, they need it”... 
One could drown one’s sorrows in pale 
ale, but it is a beverage far better to drown 
cats in. There was a limited supply of 
champagne which sold at £4 ($16) a 
quart or £2 5 shillings ($9) a pint, with 
business _ brisk . The sprinkling of 
Americans in the near capacity crowd 
which jammed three grandstands like 
those at an old-time country fair yearned 
for nonexistent hot dogs. There were meat 
pies but one whinnied at me . . . There 
was a far higher percentage of men than 
at the average American race. Most of 
the women present were the tweedy, 
rangy type of Englishwoman. 

P.S. Dear Boss: Just for old time’s 
sake I put 10 shillings for you on a nag 
named Whirlaway, believe it or not. I 
found he was no relation to our friend. 
This one may not have been a goat, but 
my suspicions were aroused as he baaed 
when he went by. 
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Luftwaffe’s Decline 


One of the most vexing problems to the 
book reviewer in the last decade has been 
books written. by German refugees not at 
liberty to reveal their identities. Given no 
means of checking facts, only internal evi- 
dence with which to assay a book’s worth, 
it is up to every reader to judge for him- 
self. Some of these books have proved of 
value in familiarizing us with the nature 
of the enemy. Others have had suspicious 
odors, a few have been outright frauds. 

“The Luftwaffe: Its Rise and Fall’ is 
a new exposé written by a German flier 
now in this country. It is signed Haupt- 
mann Hermann, a pseudonym used for the 
usual reasons. The thesis of the book is 
that the Luftwaffe is doomed, that the 
Nazis’ vaunted air force is through as an 
effective weapon in this war. Which is 
agreeable news if it is news. 

Hermann appears to know what he’s 
writing about. A flier for Germany in the 
last war, he says he left the country only a 
short time before September 1939. During 
the peace he had been one of the leaders 
in German civil aviation and:a close as- 
sociate of Hugo Junkers, Germany’s 











“grand old man” of airplane production. 


He knew all the important men in Ger- 
man flying, both the Nazis and the anti- 
Nazi pacifists like Junkers. He writes 
intimately of Hermann Goring, Albert 
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Rarin’: Whirlaway, Warren Wright’s champion, has not grown soft with age 
and wealth. The five-year-old, richest horse in the world (he has won $561,911 
in stake races), is anxious to hurl a horseshoe at the snout of the 1943 three- 
year-old nobleman, Count Fleet. Stabled at the Washington Park race track 
23 miles from Chicago, Whirlaway neighs: “When I won the Derby, that up- 


start Count was only « yearling.” 
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In all branches of transportation there is an 
eager desire to keep equipment fully abreast of 
the times—to take every advantage of develop- 
ments that economize power and increase 
speed, efficiency, convenience, comfort. De- 
signers of buses, railroad equipment and all 
other units of transportation are therefore keenly 
interested in a material that is supreme among 


DOW CHEMICAL 


BONDS BUILD BOMBERS 


all practical weight-saving metals. Magnesium, 
extracted by Dow from sea water and Michigan 
brine, is the lightest of all structural metals. At 
present the bulk of this production must go to 
the makers of our aircraft. But when peace 
returns magnesium will play a mighty role in 
the further development of every medium for 
the transport of both passengers and freight. 
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it’s the extra perspiration that comes 
with extra wartime walking that feeds the 
Athlete’s Foot fungi—makes them grow 
twice as fast. Then, when cracks appear 
between your toes, the ever-present fungi 
get in through the cracks and attack raw 
flesh. Toes redden and itch, skin flakes 
off, every step hurts because you’ve got 
Athlete’s Foot. 






Spread your toes 

apart carefully. At 

the first sign of a 

crack, drench toes 

with Absorbine Jr. 

Use full strength 

and repeat night 

and morning. 

i. Absorbine Jr. is an 
effective fungicide. ft kills the Athlete’s Foot 
fungi on contact. 

2. #@ dissolves the perspiration products on 
which the Athlete's Foot fungi thrive. 

3. It dries the skin between the foes. 

4. if soothes and helps heal the broken fissues: 

5. if eases ftching and pain of Athlete's Foot. 

Athlete’s Foot is serious—don’t let it lay you 

off your job. Always keep Absorbine Jr: 

handy. At all drugstores, $1.25 a bottle. 


For free sample, address W. F. Young, Inc., 
220J Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 

Guard against reinfection. Boil socks 15 
minutes. Disinfect shoes. In advanced cases, 
consult your doctor in addition to using 
Absorbine Jr. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


KILLS ATHLETES FOOT 
FUNGI ON CONTACT 
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Kesselring, Erhard Milch, and other lead- 
ers of the Luftwaffe and seems highly 
familiar with facts and figures about Ger- 
man airplane production today. 

The Luftwaffe, far from being a monu- 
ment to Nazi ingenuity (as the Nazis 
claim) , was conceived by German military 
leaders soon after the defeat of 1918, says 
the author. It was to be an operational 
weapon with tremendous striking power; 
by bringing about quick decisions it was 
to enable Germany to avoid long wars. 
For the generals after 1918 had agreed 
that the short war was the only kind Ger- 
many could win. 

After the Nazis came to power they 
wrested the air force from the generals; 
they seized upon the budding Luftwaffe 
and made it a “party weapon”—an instru- 
ment of bluff and terror to be used as a 
political bludgeon. As such it proved an 
amazing success. 

Hermann’s main reasons for the collapse 


‘of the Luftwaffe in the war are: (1) lack 


of sufficient heavy bombers (a kind of 
machine that never, he says, captured the 
imagination of Nazi leaders) and (2) fail- 
ure of Luftwaffe commanders to organize 
repair facilities and the transportation of 
spare parts. In the Polish campaign— 
where the Luftwaffe gave a perfect ex- 
ample of what it was designed to do—dis- 
abled planes were left where they were; 
there were no provisions to repair them. 
Goring’s theory behind this willful neglect 


--was that Germany would fight one enemy 
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Smith in New Orleans States 


The answer to “Where Is the Luftwaffe?” 


at a time, and there would be ample op- 
portunity between short, blitz campaigns 
to repair planes and engines. This theory 
worked in the Low Countries and in 
Greece. It remained for the Russians to ex- 
plode it. 

We have not heard the end of the Luft- 
waffe, the author warns. He believes that 
if any element in Germany will actually 
“take the world down in flames with it,” 
it will be Hitler’s fanatical airmen. But 
as a striking force, as an operational 
weapon able to gain a decision over any 
vital theater of this war, the Luftwaffe 
is through. It remains only a tactical 
weapon to be used in cooperation with the 
army. (THe Lurtwarre: Its RIsE AND 
Fatt. By Hauptmann Hermann. 294 
pages. Putnam. $3.) 


Bigotry’s Biography 


Gustavus Myers’s “History of Bigotry 
in the United States” is a monumental and 
useful work of scholarship, though hardly 
a book which will make pleasant reading 
for democrats. There js, however, in this 
long and depressing history of the bigot’s 
progress in the New World, one salient 
fact in which Americans can take pride: 
the history of bigotry in this country can 
also be called the Vuttle against bigotry. 
For never has rave or religious hatred 
reared its hydra-head without being vig- 
orously challenged. And never has intol-. 


“etance gained a hold over the majority 
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FLIGHT at the Speed of Sound 
SPEECH at the Speed of Light 
SIGHT Beyond the Range of Vision 


@ There is more to the Air Age than airplanes. Q Even the airplane's remarkable ability to 
get you to a remote place at high speed is set aside when visual communication across the 
distances—two way hearing, speech and sight—make if unnecessary to toke the frip. 
g Radio's latest and still secret wonders include Radar by which man has learned to 
“watch” without seeing. Sighting an enemy plane a hundred miles away—not with 
his eyes, but seeing electronically—the watcher reports electrically at nearly the 
speed of light ... the listening pilot of a defending plane dives on the invader 
ot approximately sound's speed of 1100 feet a second. This wartime application 
of new powers shows the plane and radio in effective teamwork. Q But war is 
civilization in reverse, life with rationed eating, all man’s movements limited to 
military necessity. How shall we use the new magic in peacetime? Peace is o 
striking off of shackles. @ With Victory, even man's encircling horizon will be 
struck off. That ring of hills, ocean, prairie, or roofs, which, since time began, 
has divided the here-and-now from the rest of the world, will no longer 
restrict us. At a turn of the hand we will overcome distance in whichever 
way we choose—electronically, with our eyes, our ears, our voices—-or 
geronautically with our bodies. Q As we fight for a new world of Four 
Freedoms, let us see it as clearly as possible and plan accordingly. It 
will be an Air Age, yes—in a sense broader even than Aviation 
sees it—an age in which man’s mind and body roam the gir 
at will. @ All new plans must allow for changes far more 
sweeping than yet foreseen. 
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STAMINA stens fom 
LOCKHEED! 





—from the engineering 
that produced the 
lightning and the Hudson! 


THEY’RE VASTLY different 
ships, but our Army’s P-38 
Lightning and the RAF’s Huc- 
son bomber have this in come 
mon—both are products of Loch.- 
heed engineering skill, boch 
demonstrate the stamina <hat 
is a by-word for Lockheed. 
Fastest-climbing, longest-range 
pursuit ship in this war, the 
Lightning has shown it can 
take punishment as well as 
dish it out. And the Hudson 
was a transport with so much 
guts it was made over into the 
RAF’s “maid of all work”’—q 
bomber that can dive like a 
fighter, fast enough to catch 
an enemy sub in frantic efforts 
to submerge. 

America is proud of Locke 
heed’s accomplishments — and 
proud of the engineers, techni- 
cians and workers who have 
shown such outstanding ability 
at two such totally different 
jobs: designing, engineering 
and building for their specific 
wartime assignments not just 
one but two of the American 
planes that are helping United 
Nations forces all over the 
world, America can look with 
assurance toward Lockheed’s 
future, too, when United Na- 
tions skyships will cruise the 
trade lanes of a world at peace. 
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CONTROL CORDS need plenty of 
stamina, to pull a diving air- 
craft into a climb, or just for 
routine flying. Here, at Roe- 
bling, we make them with the 
care*and skill that prepares 
them for unfailing functioning 
in both kinds of operation. 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Come 
pany, Trenton, New 

Jersey. Branches and 
Warehouses in Prin- 7 


ROEBLING. 

cipal Cities. —_ 
*In these frequent message salons, Meets a salutes 
each member of the ai rcraft induotry in turn. 


ROEBLING 
means Cpiliol in the ai 
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of the American people as it sometimes 
has over other peoples of the earth. 

The author, who died last December 
just after completing his manuscript, was 
a scrupulous researcher and an even-tem- 
pered objective writer—if there is such a 
thing as being objective about prejudice 
and persecution. The only thing to be re- 
gretted about his book is a curiously ar- 
chaic and clumsy style which sometimes 
makes the going tough. 

The history begins properly with reli- 
gious intolerance in the colonies, but Myers 


shows in a chapter or two on the ante-, 


cedents of colonial bigotry that the evil 
was no invention of the colonists but a 
reflection of conditions in Europe of the 
time. The Revolution brought great 
changes and broke the theocratic domina- 
tion of government in the country, but 
progress was slow. Years after the Decla- 
ration of Independence, religious test oaths 
aimed at Roman Catholics were in effect 
in many states; by 1790 only three states 
permitted Catholics to vote. 

In the early years of the nineteenth 
century, the Masons, among whose mem- 
bers had been such great Americans as 
Washington and Franklin, felt the full 
blast of bigotry. This campaign, founded 
on a superstitious fear of the secret nature 
of the order and a rumored plot to seize 
control of the world, blazed for several 
years before the bigot turned to bigger 
game. In 1834, long smoldering feeling 
against the Church of Rome burst liter- 
ally into flame in Massachusetts when a 
convent was fired by a mob. Other inci- 
dents and incitements (including the in- 
evitable “disclosures” and tracts by “es- 
caped nuns”) contributed in the next few 
years to what soon became an organized 
movement. Echoes of this wave of in- 
tolerance are still with us. It is a sad fact 
that the painter and inventor of the tele- 
graph, Samuel F. B. Morse, was greatly 
responsible for giving impetus to the 
movement. Morse, by no means the only 
man of achievement in American history 
to succumb to bigotry and pontificate on 
things he knew nothing about, had got it 
through his head that the Jesuits were 
conspiring to get control of the United 
States Government. His book, a farrago 
of misinformation, acted like an incen- 
diary torch, Nativism—the creed of a po- 
litical party which fought the Irish 
Catholics—was one of the tangible re- 
sults. 

Nativism was followed by a succession 
of such movements—the “Know Noth- 
ings” of the 1850s, the APA (American 
Protective Association), the Ku Klux 
Klan, whose members extended their at- 
tentions to Negroes and Jews—which 
threatened the unity of the country and 
resulted in much hatred and_ bloodshed. 
This particular species of religious intol- 
erance came into full flower in the 1928 
Presidential campaign. Myers, . whatever 
other historians may feel, definitely be- 
lieved that the religious issue was one of 
the main elements of Alfred E. Smith’s 
defeat in that year. 
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The author of this book went deeply 
into his subject. Not content with merely 
parading past the long line of bigots in 
American history—from the witch burn- 
ers of Salem to the Tom Heflins, the 
Father Coughlins, bundists, shirt leaders, 
and Christian Fronters of our day—he 
made a thorough investigation into the 
mentality of intolerance and into its “lit- 
erature.” His researches, which he carried 
on over a seventeen-year period, prove 
what everyone of any intelligence should 
know, that the literature of bigotry is 
pretty thin stuff. The trouble is, however, 
to the man of prejudice such things as 
accuracy and fairness don’t count. Bigotry 
is credulous, it is not tough-minded. All 
it asks is fuel to keep the flames alive. 

The conclusion one reaches at the end 
of this melancholy chronicle is that men 
of good will must maintain ceaseless vig- 
ilance and be ready at all times to counter 
intolerance with democratic action; but 
in the long view, only education can up- 
root bigotry from society forever. (His- 
TORY OF BicoTRY IN THE UNITED STATEs. 
By Gustavus Myers. 504 pages. Random 
House. $3.50.) 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


WestTeRN Star. By Stephen Vincent 
Benét. 181 pages. Farrar & Rinehart. $2. 
This long narrative poem rivals the late 
Benét’s Pulitzer Prize winner, “John 
Brown’s Body,” as a classic in Americana. 
Only this time the theme is even broader. 
“Western Star” is the story of the found- 
ing of America—the long voyage, then 
Jamestown where the people died and the 
hazel arrows rained against the stockade; 
the Pilgrims spending their first winter on 
the Mayflower anchored off Plymouth. 
Frequent changes of form prevent poetic 
monotony. 


Tue Maxine or Mopern Britain. By 
J. B. Brebner & Allan Nevins. 243 pages. 
Norton. $2.50. An American and an Eng- 
lishman got together to write this unique 
history of Britain. Writing about the 
American Revolution, the Briton, Breb- 
ner, reports: “France, Spain, and Holland 
were like neighbors who cherished an an- 
cient grudge against John Bull and, by 
taking his children’s side, ensured their 
success.” But it is left up to the American 
to write the chapter on “The Significance 
of British History.” Together they bring 
out a sense of the interdependence of the 
two countries, which seems to be one pur- 
pose of the book. 


Havoc sy Accwent. By Georges Simen- 
on. 312 pages. Harcourt, Brace. $2. Here 
are two stories by this prolific French in- 
terpreter of the bourgeois. The first is set 
in the Congo and deals with the emotional 
upheaval caused by the forced landing of 
a fair English aviatrix. The second, super- 
charged with simple suspense, is the story 
of a young Breton who kills a child 
with his motorcar but can’t Bet away 
with it. 
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Opened route from Amsterdam to London 
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1943 


Starting twice-weekly Miami-West Indies 
flights, with South American connections. 
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4 Provides Vital New Link Between the Americas 


> Brings New York within 24 Hours of Curacao 

d 

- They're off! K.L.M.’s highspeed, multi-engined airliners, the first mid-Atlantic crossing ever flown. Maintaining ‘ 
4 timed to split-second schedules, soar from Miami out over the —_ peacetime network of European air routes, with such global! 
n Caribbean. Fastest transports in the world, they're opening a _—_— through-routes as Amsterdam to Batavia—9,000 miles away. 
wa mew route which makes a hop from New York to South K.L.M. offers vast experiencé in safe navigation and expe- 
wf America /ess than a sun-to-sun excursion! ditious handling of passengers and freight. For reservations or 
r- Normally flying all five continents, K.L.M. Royal Dutch further information on this efficient new air service to the 


Airlines have been old hands at pioneering since back in '19. 
Witness founding the West Indies Section in ’34, following 
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K. L. M. ROYAL DUTCH AIR LINES 


World’s Oldest Operating Transportation Airline 


Member International Air Traffic Assn. 


Caribbean, apply to K.L.M. Royal Dutch Airlines, 521 Fifth 
Avenue, or Holland-America Line, or their agents, 











Victory sprouts in the sky on the roof of the West Side Childs Center, a New York project of the Children’s Aid Society 








EDUCATION 


War and Delinquency 


The worst effect of the times is shown on 
the moral conditions of young girls. More of 
them are floating about the city without the 
protection of responsible care than ever before, 





probably due to the absence of so many fathers... 


This is a wartime assessment of juvenile 
delinquency, written by Charles Loring 
Brace—during the Civil War. It might, of 
course, be an extract from a 1943 metro- 
politan newspaper editorial, for war has 
once more taken a savage grip on youth. 
Every day more teen-age girls, deprived by 
the draft and industrial needs of parental 
guidance, are drawn to the side-street 
shadows and park benches of the nation 
lured by the glamor of uniforms. And to an 
increasing number of hero-worshipping 
boys, the next best thing to being. under 
the command of Lord Louis Mountbatten 
is organizing their own Commando raids 
against the neighborhood candy store’s 
cash register. 

Yet, in spite of these conditions, the 
Children’s Aid Society of New York City, 
which Brace had founded 90 years ago, 
was optimistic last week. Juvenile delin- 
quency, it claimed, was no problem to the 
CAS, and even outside the society it 
hadn’t grown to be quite the monster the 
public imagined. In fact, in New York City 
alone—supposedly one of the worst cen- 
ters in the entire nation—23,724 new de- 
linquency cases were reported jast year as 
compared with 30,341 in 1941—a drop of 
some 6,000. Moreover, even those figures 
were higher than the facts warranted: po- 
lice records list as delinquency everything 
from balls thrown through windows to 
such offenses as unnecessary noise. 


Black Star mee 
A small Gotham farmer cultivates 


The CAS, which originated most devel- 
opments in child guidance, may well take 
credit for keeping New York’s downward 
curve of youthful morals from becoming 
a power dive. Operating on the principle 
that children are fundamentally good, this 
largest and oldest organization of its kind 
has found that the discipline of coopera- 
tion does a better job than that of the 
mailed fist in spotlighting the straight and 
narrow path. Once on it, only a few dol- 
lars and a minimum effort are required to 
keep a kid from straying too far afield. For 
example: 


Financia: A child can be sent to a 
CAS camp for a week for $5. The thorough 
physical examination given each of the 
40,000 CAS children every six months 
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costs 80 cents per child. (The dividends 
this pays off came to light with striking 
clarity in the draft. Of 113 CAS young 
men, only five were rejected—and those 
for irremediable defects. By contrast, the 
over-all national figure on-physical unfit- 
ness for the 18- and 19-year-old draft 
group is 25 per cent.) 


Domestic: Brace’s first project-was to 
find real foster homes for vagrant kids, to 
prevent their being sent to reformatories 
for a post-graduate course in crime. It has 
proved 80 per cent successful. One family 
of five boys placed in homes in 1919 has 
turned out like this: two are in the Army, 
one is the pastor of a large Methodist 
parish in California, and the other two are 
doctors, one of whom runs his own hos- 
pital. 


As for existing juvenile delinquency, the 
CAS asks the children themselves (1) how 
it should be combated and (2) why it 
rises in wartime. In answer to the first 
question, kids ranging in age from 7 to 18 
years put the burden of licking the menace 
squarely on their parents who, they said, 
should encourage social life at home, 
should “whip more often,” should “under- 
stand life,” and have heart-to-heart talks 
with their children, and should quit “pre- 
tending” they don’t understand things 
“like stealing.” 


Likewise, most kids laid the delinquency 
rise to improper supervision under war- 
time dislocation. Other opinions varied 
from the movies and_sex-delinquency - 
newspaper stories to the fact that kids 
who are working in factories have neither 
the training nor the experience to get 
along without running into trouble. One 
boy put it simply: “One thing leads to 
another.” 
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Half the battle, in the performance of this great 
0 modern defensive weapon, is the part played by 
: Preformed Wire Rope—not only the anchor lines 
s which hold these balloons captive, but the steel 
y tentacles that entangle and destroy invading 
. planes. 
t Throughout this mechanized war—from the 
P striking weapons of offense, to behind-the-line 
i production and transportation of those weapons, 
i there is hardly a task in which Preformed Wire 
v Rope is not at work demonstrating its greater 
t strength, greater stamina, longer life, man-hour 
; saving and cost reduction—developed on peace- 


time industry’s proving ground. 


Ask your own wire rope manufacturer or supplier 
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the moral conditions of young girls. More of 
them are floating about the city without the 
protection of responsible care than ever before. 
probably due to the absence of so many fathers. 





This is a wartime assessment of juvenile 
delinquency, written by Charles Loring 
Brace—during the Civil War. It might, of 
course, be an extract from a 1943 metro- 
politan newspaper editorial, for war has 
once more taken a savage grip on youth. 
Every day more teen-age girls, deprived by 
the draft and industrial needs of parental 
guidance, are drawn to the side-street 
shadows and park benches of the nation 
lured by the glamor of uniforms. And to an 
increasing number of hero-worshipping 
boys, the next best thing to being. under 
the command of Lord Louis Mountbatten 
is organizing their own Commando raids 
against the neighborhood candy store’s 
cash register. 

Yet, in spite of these conditions, the 
Children’s Aid Society of New York City, 
which Brace had founded 90 years ago, 
was optimistic last week. Juvenile delin- 
quency, it claimed, was no problem to the 
CAS, and even outside the society it 
hadn’t grown to be quite the monster the 
public imagined. In fact, in New York City 
alone—supposedly one of the worst cen- 
ters in the entire nation—23,724 new de- 
linquency cases were reported last year as 
compared with 30,341 in 1941—a drop of 
some 6,000. Moreover, even those figures 
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The CAS, which originated most devel- 
opments in child guidance, may well take 
credit for keeping New York’s downward 
curve of youthful morals from becoming 
a power dive. Operating on the principle 
that children are fundamentally good, this 
largest and oldest organization of its kind 
has found that the discipline of coopera- 
tion does a better job than that of the 
mailed fist in spotlighting the straight and 
narrow path. Once on it, only a few dol- 
lars and a minimum effort are required to 
keep a kid from straying too far afield. For 
example: 


Financia: A child can be sent to a 
CAS camp for a week for $5. The thorough 
physical examination given each of the 
40,000 CAS children every six months 


costs 80 cents per child. (The dividends 
this pays off came to light with striking 
clarity in the draft. Of 113 CAS young 
men, only five were rejected—and those 
for irremediable defects. By contrast, the 
over-all national figure on-physical unfit- 
ness for the 18- and 19-year-old draft 
group is 25 per cent.) 


Domestic: Brace’s first project: was to 
find real foster homes for vagrant kids, to 
prevent their being sent to reformatories 
for a post-graduate course in crime. It has 
proved 80 per cent successful. One family 
of five boys placed in homes in 1919 has 
turned out like this: two are in the Army, 
one is the pastor of a large Methodist 
parish in California, and the other two are 
doctors, one of whom runs his own hos- 
pital. 


As for existing juvenile delinquency, the 
CAS asks the children themselves (1) how 
it should be combated and (2) why it 
rises in wartime. In answer to the first 
question, kids ranging in age from 7 to 18 
years put the burden of licking the menace 
squarely on their parents who, they said, 
should encourage social life at home, 
should “whip more often,” should “under- 
stand life,” and have heart-to-heart talks 
with their children, and should quit “pre- 
tending” they don’t understand things 
“like stealing.” 


Likewise, most kids laid the delinquency 
rise to improper supervision under war- 
time dislocation. Other opinions varied 
from the movies and_ sex-delinquency - 
newspaper stories to the fact that kids 
who are working in factories have neither 
the training nor the experience to get 
along without running into trouble. One 
boy put it simply: “One thing leads to 
another.” 
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Half the battle, in the performance of this great 
) modern defensive weapon, is the part played by 
Preformed Wire Rope—not only the anchor lines 
which hold these balloons captive, but the steel 
tentacles that entangle and destroy invading 
planes. 

Throughout this mechanized war—from the 
striking weapons of offense, to behind-the-line 
production and transportation of those weapons, 
there is hardly a task in which Preformed Wire 
Rope is not at work demonstrating its greater 
strength, greater stamina, longer life, man-hour 
saving and cost reduction—developed on peace- 
time industry’s proving ground. 
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ouglas Fir Plywood boxes and crates offer far 
nore protectior reduce weight save space 
and are re-usable over and over again thousands 
of airplane engines and other vital war equipment are 


being shipped in them. Keep this in mind. After Victor Y, 
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MUSIC 


Grieg Centenary 


His music is as Norwegian as fjords, 
bright peasant linens, rocky crags, and 
rushing brooks. Yet, when the German 
radio was looking for music fit to be 
played in the land .of Wagner, those who 
decide things in the Third Reich agreed 
that the music of Edvard Hagerup Grieg 
was typically Germanic. The fact that the 
paternal ancestry of this Norwegian pa- — 
triot and composer was English-Scottish 
was somehow ignored. 

Doubtless, then, Quisling-Norwegians 
and invader-Nazis were making much of 
the 100th anniversary (June 15) of 
Grieg’s birth last week. Self-respecting 
Norwegians, however, boycotted such ob- 
servances and lent their spirit to celebra- 
tions held in other parts of the world. In 
Carnegie Hall, New York, for example, a 
blond young man whose impudent grin 
was fitted more to his United States Navy 
uniform than to the concert stage played 
the famous “Concerto in A Minor for 
Piano” written by his great-uncle. Not 
only a grandnephew of Grieg, the 29-year- 
old pianist Storm Bull is also a descendant 
of Ole Bull, the most famous violinist of 
Grieg’s time and the musical adviser who 
urged the young Edvard, at 15, to leave 
Bergen and study at Leipzig. 

Grieg had begun to love music while 
still almost an infant and had discovered 
the thrill of striking his first chord at the 
piano when he was about 5. While he 
never forgot that experience, he hated to 
study and go to school. He would stand 
under a dripping roof until so soaked that 
his schoolmaster would have to send him 
home. Even at Leipzig, Grieg was a shift- 
less pupil, and in an effort to make up for 
wasted time he overworked and _ was 
stricken -with the illness that cost him his 
left lung—although he finally managed to 
graduate with honors. 

Grieg is best described by Tchaikovsky, 
who received a doctorate at Cambridge 
the same year as did the Norwegian com- 
poser. He was, wrote the Russian to a 
friend, “a very little man, very thin, and 
with shoulders of unequal height. His fair 
hair was brushed back high . . . The fea- 
tures of this man, who so instantly won 
my sympathy, were riot in themselves 
striking . . . But on the other hand, he had 
uncommonly attractive blue eyes .. . ir- 
resistibly fascinating, like the gaze of an 
innocent, noble child. I rejoiced . . . that 
this person who drew me so strangely was 
a musician and none other than he who 
with his deeply felt notes had long since 
conquered my heart.” 

Edvard Grieg did not write in the grand 
style. There are no Grieg operas or sym- 
phonies. But he did do what he set out to 
do: He wrote: “Artists like Bach and 
Beethoven erected churches and temples 
on the heights. I wanted, as Ibsen ex- 
presses it in one of his last dramas, to 
build dwellings for men in which they 
might feel at home and happy.” 
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Wes, we're talking to you and to every other man in military 
service — about Uncle Sam’s Nationat Service Lire 


“INSURANCE. 


We don’t make a nickel on it, so we can say sincerely 
that it represents an opportunity you must not miss. 

It’s term insurance and it’s low-cost. You pay only 65c¢ 
per $1000 per month if you are age 20 —7IC¢ at age 30, 
and so on. You may buy up to $10,000 and the premium 
comes out of your monthly pay. 

It’s safe and it’s simple to get. Full protection goes into 
force the day you apply and sign the form for pay deduction. 

Our interest in this is your interest. Life insurance is 
our business and we know, from our experience in insuring 
civilians today, and in four previous wars, how much its 
protection can mean to those at home. 


You're already doing a grand job “taking care” of the 
enemy — nobody is forgetting that. Here’s a way you can 
add to your own peace of mind and provide for the home 


folks as well. 


Get the whole story from your C. O. today, and apply 
for your full $10,000 share of Nationa Service Lirg 
Insurance. If you don’t do it now, it may mean never. 





To men about to enter the service 


Get in touch with your regular agent and make the 
necessary arrangements to keep your present life 
insurance in force. This is made easy for you, but 


there are papers that should be signed. 


New England Mutual’s War Service Bureau has 
an informative little folder, “What the Service Man 
Should Do About His Life Insurance,” that will be . 
gladly sent upon request. Just drop a post-card to our 
Home Office in Boston. 











New England Mutual 


Lie Insurance Company a 4 Boston 


George Willard Smith, President Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America—1835 








 TEXTURIZED 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. $. PAT OFF. 


Towels 


Get ‘more towel service for 
your money. Demand Straubel 
Texturized Towels for they 
are made only of long 
fibered kraft paper and 
absorb over four times their 
own weight of water. They 
dry the skin faster, more 
thoroughly and usually one 
towel is all you need. Soft 
and pleasant to the touch, 
they leave no lint or fuzz. 


ShraubeL 


PAPER COMPANY 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


WANTED 


Have you a Canadian Manufacturing or Dis- 
tribution problem which is giving you some 
concern? If so, communicate with us as we 
are interested in purchasing or operating 
your plant, or would consider marketing your 
products. Prefer items used by large indus- 
trial plants, municipalities and utilities. 


All replies will be treated confidentially. 
Box No. 436, Newsweek 

























One STEP in the right 
direction is al] it takes to 
put you in Cleveland’s 
most convenient, comfort- ‘ 
able hotel. On Public 

Square and connected with 

Union Passenger Terminal. 


HOTEL 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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RELIGION 
Pvt. Joe Cannibal 


Except for the courage and persistence of 
Christian missionaries, the United Nations 
would be enduring an even tougher war in 
the Pacific; instead of just the Japanese, 
American servicemen might also be fight- 





‘ing the head-hunters and cannibals of the 


South Pacific islands under strange and 
terrible conditions. However, the oft- 
termed “impractical” missionary work of 
the church has produced one of the most 
welcome and practical surprises of the 
war—invaluable assistance to Allied war- 
riors by island natives. 

Such was the report last week of the 
Right Rev. S. Harrington Littell, retired 
Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Honolulu, 
who has been making a study of the results 
of Christian missionary work among the 
Polynesians and other South Sea tribes. 
Bishop Littell points to the little-known 
fact that for 50 years Church of England 
missionaries have risked their lives to take 
Christianity to the most savage peoples on 
earth; and he cites some currently beneficial 
returns as noted by the Rev. M. A. Warren, 
secretary of the Australian Board of Mis- 
sions. 

Australians, the Rev. Mr. Warren ex- 
plains, once regarded the Papuan as a 
tameless savage. Now Australian soldiers 
“regard him with admiration—even with 
affection.” They tell of his “bravery and 
courage . . . loyalty and devotion and his 
sense of brotherhood ... his tender care for 
the wounded and the sick amid danger 
and difficulty and hardship.” Some ex- 
amples: 


{ On a small island in the Solomons, 
American Marines, sent to drive off freshly 
landed Japs, were met by sons and grand- 
sons of cannibals who thus greeted them in 
mission-school English: “We Christians.” 


Then, pointing to a harmless-looking marsh 
through which the American were about 
to advance, the natives warned: “Quick- 
sand!”,—and led the Marines safely through 
the jungle. They hadn’t told the Japs 
about the quicksand. 


§] When a United States naval pilot was 
shot down on Savo Island, natives carried 
his body to the pleasant southern shore, 
buried it with Christian rites, and raised 
a white cross over the grave. 


{ Voluntarily, onetime savages daily risk 
their lives to carry ammunition to the front 
lines and cheerfully perform the arduous 
task of carrying wounded men on stretch- 
ers for days across the mountains. 


Meanwhile, from the powerful Japanese 
naval and air base at Rabaul, New Britain, 
to the strategic areas of Buna, Port 
Moresby, Salamaua, and Lae, the Anglican 
missions continue their work amid the 
hazards of battle. Bishop Walter Baddeley 
of the Solomons remained in the thick: of 
the battle for those islands; at last reports 
he still was on blood-stained Tulagi. 


Pope to Peace Table? 


The Roman Catholic contribution to the 
growing agitation for Christian representa- 
tion at the peace table took its most con- 
crete form last week. In an 894-page an- 
thology, whose publication was announced 
by the Most Rev. Samuel A. Stritch, Arch- 
bishop of Chicago, the peace pronounce- 
ments of five popes have been gathered in 
what the publishers term “the first com- 
prehensive study of the programs of peace 
to appear in Catholic circles.” 

Admittedly “4e volume is an open de- 
mand that the 1 ope have an authoritative 
voice in the peace settlement. In explain- 
ing this aim, its editor, the Rev. Harry 
C. Koenig, librarian at St. Mary of the 
Lake Seminary in Mundelein, IIl., says 





South Pacific Islanders shouldei:.! the white soldier’s burdens 








Today 
Helicopters 
Shadow subs... 


Tomorrow 
They'll land 
on your lawn. a 


Industry is helping win the war... 
‘ industry must help build a peacetime world 


Fighting now is winning the war... 
Thinking now can win the peace 


Today millions of service men are fighting for “a 
better world to live in.” Other millions of individuals 
are performing miracles of production through the 
united efforts of management and wage earners—all 
of one mind—for “an unconditional surrender.” 


Tomorrow these millions will be permanently em- 
ployed in peacetime pursuits provided they—all of 
one mind—dictate sound peace terms calling for sus- rapes fage 
tained prosperity. 
If the world is to prosper, there must be the same cohe- 
sion among the United Nations during the transition 
period and thereafter as now exists during the world- 
wide conflict. Internal stability here and in other 
nations can be gained and maintained only by sus- 
tained industrial production and by economic inter- 
dependence. 


The people of this country, in common with the people 
of other lands, will prosper materially and spiritually 
when this war is ended but only if insistence, world- 
wide in scope, is now voiced for A JUST AND 
DURABLE PEACE. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
Subsidiary of The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 
New York, N. Y. \ 
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The visitor who reposes 
confidence in this great 
modern hotel never has a 
moment of regret. He gets 
more of everything: Service, 
Convenience, Comfort and. 


Economy. Tarry at The Taft! 


2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 
FROM $2.50 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 


TAFT 


ae NEW YORK 














TIMES SQUARE AT RADIO CITY 7 
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This New 
.PRODUCTION GAGE 


is helping 2500 war plants 
speed their output 










MICRO- 
CHEK 
with base plate 
only... .$9.75 
Adjustable An- 
vil..... $3.00 

Other type 
Anvils avail- 
able. 


Less fatigue, faster inspections, 
are speeding up the gaging of millions 
of precision parts in more than 2500 war 
plants now using the TRICO MICRO- 
CHEK. Its advantages: 


1. Greater-speed with no sacrifice of ac- 
curacy; 2. Faster reading, less eyestrain 


and fatigue on operators; 3. Original 
precision continuously retained by re- 
setting with original master parts; 4. In- 
experienced workers quickly become 
dependable inspectors. 


Write for illustrated booklet 
showing many applications 
_of Micro-Cheks. 
TRICO PRODUCTS CORP. 
Room 35 Trico Building 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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that the “accumulated wisdom” over a 65- 
year period of Popes Leo XIII, Pius X, 
Benedict XV, Pius XI, and Pius XII, 
should prove how essential a Christian 
force would be to lasting peace. But if it is 
ignored, he declares, then we will have an- 
other Versailles Treaty, which, “with all 
its shortsighted ineptness, can be laid 
squarely at the doorstep of self-sufficient 
secular statesmanship.” 





MOVIES 


Demure Du Barry 





When Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer contract- 
ed to interpret “Du Barry Was a Lady” 
for the movie multitudes, the studio inno- 
cently planted itself between the devil and 
the deep blue Hays Office and came off 
with a draw. 

Several years ago the B. G. De Sylva- 
Herbert Fields-Cole Porter musical gave a 
mickey finn to a men’s-room attendant in 
a modern night club and nightmared him 
back into the court of Louis XV. Inev- 
itably M-G-M has promoted this fall guy 
from lavatory to cloakroom and _ skirted 
the ribaldry that made the musical a 
Broadway hit. Unfortunately, the laughs 
that flew out the innuendo are not replaced 
by anything sesembling good healthy 
chuckles. 

Working diligently in Bert Lahr’s origi- 
nal role, Red Skelton achieves only a 
slight triumph of mime over matter, al- 
though he consented to dye his hair a 
duskier shade of red to vie with Lucille 
Ball’s crowning glory which, you remem- 
ber, was not auburn several years ago. 
Miss Ball, in the Ethel Merman role, is 
both willing and attractive, but her Du 
Barry is much too much the lady for her 
own good. Virginia O’Brien, Gene Kelly, 


_and Zero Mostel occasionally help enliven 


a dullish script, but the film’s chief virtues 
are productional. Tommy Dorsey presides 
over an adequate score; the sets are lavish 
and Technicolored; and, in addition to 26 
young ladies who simultaneously dance 
and please the eye, there are twelve prac- 
ticing Junos who rate Olympus merely on 
the basis of standing around and looking 
like the Esquire Girls they are supposed to 
represent. 


q At least three of this barker’s dozen 
have done all right for themselves. M-G-M 
is grooming Marilyn Maxwell for star- 
dom; Kay Williams married the Latin 
American millionaire Martin (Macoco) de 
Alzaga Unzue; and Natalie Draper mar- 


-ried Merrill Pye, “Du Barry’s” art direc- 


tor. Chief casualty of the film is Zero 
Mostel, whose rubber-faced imitations are 
funny on-stage, hilarious in the closer con- 
fines of the night club, but sadly fore- 
shortened in the screen’s panoramic per- 
spective. In any case, Zero’s present in- 
terest in such matters is purely academic. 
A few years ago Zero was collecting $22.50 
a week from a WPA art project; last sum- 
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Du Barry (Lucille Ball) was too much 
a lady for Red Skelton 


mer M-G-M lured him from Café Society 
and radio with a weekly tidbit of $2,000. 
Currently, though, the plump caricaturist 
of Jimmy Durante and Charles Boyer is 
drawing a private’s pay of $50 a month 
from Uncle Sam. 


History of the Unconquered 


Armed with a pair of scissors, a general 
idea of Russian history, and a compre- 
hensive appreciation of Russian films, 
Joseph Burstyn and his editor, George 
Freedland, have produced in America one 
of the finest movies to come out of the 
Soviet Union in some time. Dramatizing 
only the selected high spots, “The Rus- 
sian Story” is the history of Russia’s 
dogged resistance to invasion over a pe- 
riod of more than a thousand years. Pro- 
ducer, editor, and Theodore Strauss, who 
wrote the poetically effective narrative, 
achieve the resulting tribute to an ally 
by judicious clipping from the fictional 


‘and historical films of Russia’s greatest 


directors. 

As history, “The Russian Story” is dra- 
matically and emotionally effective even 
if the chronological sequence is not always 
crystal-clear. As a movie it might have 
been merely a required refresher course 
in outstanding scenes from some of the 
finest films ever made. Modern history, 
however, is utilized to tie the film to- 
gether with some footage hitherto unre- 
leased here. This is a fictionized short of a 
German march on Smoiensk, and the ene- 
my is shown advancing behind a protec- 
tive barrier of Russian women and chil- 
dren. Theatrically speaking, these scenes 
are as arresting as the Odessa steps scene 
from “Potemkin” or “Alexander Nevsky’s” 
victory over the Teutonic Knights. 
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RADIO 


Mack and the Beanstalk 


Despite a growth of tanks and ack-ack 
guns on the nursery floor and Commando 
raids on the back porch, Nila Mack has 
kept her prize-winning Let’s Pretend kids’ 
program strictly in the medieval groove 
for the past thirteen years. Currently 
heard Saturday mornings at 11:05 EWT 
(CBS) , her dramatizations of classic fairy 
tales make no effort to compete with the 
bang-bang cliff hangers which set the lit- 
tle ones’ glands to working overtime just 
before supper. Let’s Pretend is filled with 
kings and queens and princes who ride 
talking horses through enchanted forests. 
It has beauteous maidens who must be 
rescued from witches, dragons, gnomes, 
dwarfs, and other mythical fauna. Its 
characters travel in golden coaches, wear 
purple robes, pass through emerald halls 
to jade rooms, and drink from golden 
goblets. True, there is occasional disaster 
and bloodshed, but it’s all pleasantly past 
tense. 

Parents and educational groups have 
been grousing about the average children’s 
radio show for years, but the display of 
awards which blanket one wall of Miss 
Mack’s office on the eighteenth floor of 
the CBS building in New York prove that 
hers is the exception. Most indicative ci- 
tations are the polls conducted among 
United States and Canadian radio editors 
by The New York World-Telegram. Let’s 
Pretend has received the nod as the best 
children’s show for the past four years, 
recently winning over the Quiz Kids by 
118 votes to 47. Even Walter Winchell 
has tossed a New Yorchid in the Mack 
direction. 

In all, Nila Mack has about 300 scripts, 











mostly derived from Andersen, Lang, and 
Grimm, but “The House of the World” 
which she repeats every Christmas, and 
several other stories, are original. Judging 
by juvenile fan mail, the top favorites 
are “Cinderella,” “Sleeping Beauty,” and 
“Beauty and the Beast.” 
Children living in 1943 are quite willing 
to accept animals which change into peo- 
ple, talking trees, etc., but they balk at 
situations which seem irrational. For ex- 
ample, the child actors doing “Rapunzel” 
took for granted a princess unable to 
escape from an enchanted tower, but after 
a few rehearsals demanded: “How did she 
get up there in the first place?” Quickly 
Nila Mack improvised a rope ladder, good 
for one trip up but useless thereafter. 


q While her listeners may think of Nila 
Mack as a shadowy mistress of magic and 
enchantment, to CBS and her stock com- 


‘pany of 50-odd child actors she materiale 


izes as large, plump, hard-boiled, and 
amazingly shrewd. Few Hollywood or 
Broadway directors of recent years have 
uncovered and coached to adult fame so 
many child actors as Nila Mack. She likes 
to start working with children as soon as 
they can read scripts, starting them with 
bits and bringing them along gradually. 
By the time they are 18 or 20, she usually 
loses them to the stage or screen—or the 
Army, eight of her boys now being in the 
services. Among her many graduates to 
Hollywood are Billy Halop (Dead End 
Kids) , the Mauch twins (Prince and the 
Pauper), and Jimmy Lydon (Henry of 
the Aldrich film family). To Broadway 
have gone Pat Peardon (“Junior Miss”), 
Michael Dreyfuss and Larry Robinson 
(“Life With Father”), and, most recent- 
ly, Skippy Homeier (“Tomorrow the 
World”). 











Nila Mack uncovers budding Bernhardts like Patricia Ryan (right) 
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THEATER 


Charm and Confusion 


For more than halfway, Edward Cho- 
dorov’s “Those Endearing Young Charms” 
is an interesting, often poignant, and al- 
ways limited study of the war’s effect on 
the young men and women most immedi- 
ately involved. Then, inexplicably, the au- 
thor switches approach in mid-drama to 
head for a convenient and conventional 
ending that converts an immoderately bit- 
ter and self-centered flier from seducer pro 
tem into a permanent paterfamilias. Max 
Gordon has chosen competent actors for 
the play’s four characters—with Virginia 
Gilmore (recently of Hollywood) making a 
personable and promising Broadway debut 
as the girl who bravely faces the fact that 
time is short and that the flier she loves 
may never return. Unfortunately, the per- 
formances, Chodorov’s competent direc- 
tion, and his often brilliant dialogue 
diminish in effect with the confusion of 
the playwright’s ideas. 





Boston to Bagnio 


When Richard Kollmar’s “Early to 
Bed” opened in Boston late last month, 
City Censor John J. Spencer felt obliged 
to reach for his scissors. Minor snips ac- 
counted for some double entendres that 
were too single-minded for Boston’s com- 
fort; but Spencer’s major operation was 
the metamorphosis of a Martinique broth- 
el into a gambling casino, automatically 
elevating its ladies of leisure to the status 
of hostesses. The girls stayed honest just 
three weeks. The night it opened on 
Broadway, “Early to Bed” reverted to the 
bagnio with a sigh of relief—and settled 
down for what should be a successful 
summer run. 

The house of ill-fame that was ill-ad- 
vised in Boston is accepted on Broadway 
as the Villa of the Angry Pigeon. Fully as 
remarkable as this enigmatic euphemism 
are the villa’s lush and decorative appoint- 
ments; the splendid costumes Miles White 
has conjured up for its inmates; and, final- 
ly, the inmates themselves—a passel of 
busy beauties who never, obviously, will 
be brought to justice on the charge of lack- 
ing visible means of support. 

Laboring under a delusion of sophistica- 
tion, the book by George Marion Jr. is 
subtitled “A Fairy Story for Grown-ups,” 
and first reveals its primrose path when El 
Magnifico (Richard Kollmar), an-out-of- 
work bullfighter, arrives at the villa, rec- 
ognizes Madame Rowena (Muriel An- 
gelus) as an old flame but, for reasons not 
apparent immediately or at any time later 
in the story, insists on regarding her es- 
tablishment as a girls’ school. While this 
same mistake is made a little later by a 
visiting California track team, the error is 
more easily ascribed to youth and the oc- 
cupational therapy of road work. 

Although the author provides. some 
slight complications that involve Mary 
Small (of radio fame these many years), 











IT was a surprise dawn attack! Scores of huge artil- 
lery pieces were wheeled into position down tortuous 
mountain slopes and over the punishing deserts of 
Africa. Tons of guns always under complete control— — 
eased along or stopped short by Warner Electric Brakes. 
Yes, modern tractor-trailers and many other types 


of power equipment will be braked electrically after 
the war. Warner Electric Brakes, performance-proved | ; 
on thousands of essential motor transports and artil- 


lery pieces in grueling war service all over the world, 


will be available for a wide range of new applications. F L E c T R | C | B R A K F S 
Warner Electric Brake Mfg. Co. 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


CONTROLLED SPLIT-SECOND STOPPING POWER FOR 




















“Have you thought of the St. Regis, sir? 
It has 300 air-conditioned rooms! 
The sheer restfulness of these rooms (scientifically cooled 
and de-humidified by a central air-conditioning plant) is 
truly a treat for those who would live comfortably and 


sleep blissfully, undisturbed by outside heat or noise. 
There are 300 of them—wish we had twice as many. 


" SReg Q 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 55th STREET, NEW YORK 
The beautiful St. Regis Roof is now open for dining and dancing 




























THIS MAN 


wants to share his shaving 
discovery with other men 


Have had great difficulty 
finding a satisfactory blade 
because of a tough beard 
and tender skin. Thank you 
for your Pal Blades.* 








PAL BLADE USUAL BLADE 
FLEXIBLE in razor RIGID in razor 
PAL BLADES ARE HOLLOW GROUND 
They're flexible in razor— no need to 
“bear down"; kind to tender skins. 





10 tor 25¢ 


Double or 
Single Edge 


= 
Pal Blade Co., 595 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


BUS-SICK?-, 


Nausea, dizziness, stomach 
distress may be prevented —— 
and relieved with the aid of 





SEASICK REMEDY 













FOR MEN WHO 





Why is Royalton the 
mutual friend of so many 
pipe enthusiasts? Because 
it represents pipe quality 
without qualification — be- 
cause it isa smoking com- 
panion that merits your 
_ preference. 

> Reyanen Silver-Crown-$ 













Wherever Better Pipes are Sold 


© 1968, Henry Leonard & Thomas, Inc., Ozone Pk., N.Y. 
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Jane Deering, Jane Kean, George Zoritch, 
and an off-stage bull known as El Soli- 
tario, the book is chiefly devoted to ex- 
ploring the limited possibilities of calling 
a spade a ladies seminary—or vice versa. 
Of questionable taste to begin with, the 
jest grows feeble with repetition. 
Fortunately for Kollmar, who directs 
the show in addition to his chores as pro- 
ducer-actor, “Early to Bed” has almost 
everything else a good warm-weather mu- 
sical requires, including a tuneful, well- 
diversified score by Thomas “Fats” Wall- 
er, and some of dance director Robert 
Alton’s liveliest routines. Heading a group 


of Negro entertainers, Jeni Le Gon and | 


Bob Howard highlight the second act with 
“When the Nylons Bloom Again”; but 
credit for stopping the show in its tracks 
goes to the Misses Angelus, Small, Deer- 
ing, and Kean for their cooperative clown- 
ing a number called “The Ladies Who 
Sing With a Band.” 








SCIENCE 


Pus as a Remedy 


Pus itself may be a potent infection 
remedy, an idea which harks. back to med- 
ical folklore to the effect that animals lick 
their wounds because wound fluids fore- 
stall infection. Four years ago Dr. Martin 
Bourand, professor of surgery at the Medi- 
cal University, Port-au-Prince, Haiti, de- 
cided to put the adage to a scientific test. 
In a long series of cases in which the pus 
treatment was tried, he found that if ab- 
scesses were drained, the exudate mixed 
with a palatable substance and then given 
to the patient by mouth, cure resulted in 
numerous chronic infections which had 
been resistant to other forms of treatment. 
Dr. Bourand announced his findings last 
week at the Fourth International As- 
sembly of the International College of 
Surgeons in New York. 





Circumcision vs. Cancer 


What the specter of cancer of the uterus 
is to women, the specter of prostate can- 
cer is to men. Uterine cancer annually 
kills more American women (some 16,500 
a year) than any other malignant growth. 
And prostate cancer, claiming 9,000 lives 
each year, is, next to cancer of the di- 
gestive tract, the most deadly growth a 
man needs fear. 

An unpublicized theory that male cir- 
cumcision may be a clue to the direct 
cause and way of transmission for these 
two forms of cancer and also may shed 
light, indirectly, on the cause of all can- 
cer, was receiving widespread attention 
last week in medical literature. This the- 
ory is summed up by Dr. Abraham Ravich 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., in a recent issue of the 
Journal of Urology. 

A survey of hospitals cited by Dr. 
Ravich reveals that among men seeking 
treatment for prostate trouble, 20 per 
cent of the non-Jews and only 1.7 per cent 
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of the Jews had cancers. The probable 
answer, the physician avers, is that cir- 
cumcision had removed the source of a 
cancer agent that produces prostate ma- 
lignancy by migrating to the gland. (Al- 
though circumcision at birth is a common 
practice for non-Jews today, it was not 
general for the 45-65 age group now sub- 
ject to prostate difficulties.) 

Other reports have shown that while 
Jewish women are especially subject to 
many forms of cancer, the non-Jewish are 
fifteen times more likely to be afflicted 
with uterine cancer. Hence, Dr. Ravich 
concludes: 

“It would seem logical to suppose that 
this disease [uterine and prostate cancer] 
might be transmitted . . . by some para- 
sitic, virus or other carcinogenetic agent 
... by direct contact (between the sexes) 
and that the best prophylactic measure 
would ke an even more universal practice 
of cireumcising male infants.” 


Lifesavers From Canada 


The wartime growth of Canada’s navy 
from 16 to 500 ships has been matched 
by the rapid expansion of her naval medi- 
cal department, which last week had two 
top-rank officers in Washington to pass on 
research achievements to the United 
States Navy. The officers were the Royal 
Canadian Navy’s medical director general, 
Surgeon Capt. Archie McCallum, and Sur- 
geon Comdr. C. H. Best, one of the dis- 
coverers of insulin. They were at liberty 
to make public these developments: 


Vaseline-impregnated socks which, by 
resisting heat and cold and preventing pro- 
tective body oils from being washed away, 
afford protection against immersion foot— 
a sudden swelling of brine-soaked feet that 
may result in gangrene, amputation, or 
death (NEWSWEEK, June 21). 


A new life jacket that protects the ab- 
domen from underwater explosions and is 
equipped with a flashing yellow light and 
snap buckles that permit torpedoed sail- 
ors to hook on to life rafts. “Many men,” 
Captain McCallum said, “have been lost 
because of exhaustion from climbing back 
on rafts after being pitched off again and 
again . . . Now those in the water merely 
float with the raft until seas calm.” 


A sealed ration tin 11 inches square and 
31% inches deep, containing eight 16-ounce 
tins of water and eight 750-calorie pack- 
ages of chocolate, biscuit, chocolate milk, 
and malted milk. Each kit weighs 17 
pounds and maintains one man for eight 
days. Hundreds of experiments were re- 
quired before a successful method for 
canning water could be perfected. At first 
the water was extremely unpalatable be- 
cause of rusting inside cans, but steriliza- 
tion and chemical treatment overcame this. 


A hand-powered mechanical refrigerator 
for lifeboats which extracts salt from sea 
water by a freezing process. In its present 
experimental state the apparatus weighs 
30 pounds—too bulky for small rafts. 
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via the Main Street of the Northwest! 


When it’s time to move beef cattle from way from Minnesota, North Dakota, 
the grassy ranges of the Northwest to feed Montana, Idaho, Oregonand Washington 
lots and markets, cowboys like Frank —enough beef to feed 1,058,924 soldiers 
Waldhauser (top picture) ride rightalong for a whole year! 

with the steers in special Northern Pacific This year, as army, navy, lend-lease and 
cattle trains. Last year these cowboys civilian needs become greater, still more 
helped move more than 15,000 carloads fine beef is rolling to market over North- 
of cattle over the Northern Pacific Rail- ern Pacific — Main Street of the Northwest! 


NORTHERN ;: PACIFIC 


MAIN STREET OF THE NORTHWEST 
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By the Trainloads- 
TT aN 


Serves the Army 


Our fighters, both over- 

seas and in America, have 
™ better food than those 
of any army that ever 
marched. The freshness of 
this food is protected by 
adequate refrigeration. 
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Much of the refrigera- 
% tion used by the Army 
takes the form of ice. To 
f service the thousands of 
ice chests in field kitchens 
the front 
hundreds of ice-making 
plants 
vided. 


Other cooling systems 





near lines, 


Ice chests are in- 
cluded in field kit- 
chens. 


are being pro- 





serve cold storages, pro- 
vide refrigerated trans- 
port, do quick-freezing, 





cool drinking water and 
Hundreds of ice- 


making plants are 


beverages, keep serums 
required. 


and plasma, air condi- 
tion hospitals, store para- 
chutes, make explosives, 
test guns, airplane en- 
gines, and tanks. 

Frick Refrigeration 





S ’ serves in every one of 
od Meckines ore The Army 
buys Frick Equipment in 


the standard of the 
industry. Write for 

trainloads! And so does 
the Navy! 


Bulletins, mention- 
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these ways. 





ing the cooling 
work you wish to 
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Political Speculations 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Sian politics, of all human con- 
cerns, is most dependent upon time and 
chance, speculation looking to 1944 is 
speculation based upon speculation. But 
it is the business of this writer to report 
what people are saying, which consists 
chiefly of asking questions these days, 
and to summarize the multitudinous 
answers they are getting—answers of 
politicians, in office and out, as well 
as those of other mariners who sail 
the choppy seas of politics. The ques- 
tions today differ somewhat from those 
heard in 1939, our nearest parallel. 
Then, one question led all the others: 
“Will he run?” This year the jackpot 
question is: “Will he be elected?” The 
assumption is general that the Presi- 
dent will run. 

The second question concerns Mr. 
Willkie. Will he be nominated? 

Those who favor Willkie’s nomination 
speak of his great popularity, his skill- 
ful use of the instruments of publicity, 
notably the radio, friendly magazines 
and newspapers. Those factors, they 
say, will overwhelm the political organi- 
zation and result in another landslide 
for him at the convention. Those who 
oppose him argue that he was once 
defeated, that he has offended many 
people, has lost much business support 
and has gained little labor or farm 
support. 

Turning from the talk of the pro- 
and anti-Willkie people, let us appraise 
his problem on the basis of known facts 
and the calendar. In only thirteen states 
are delegates for the Republican con- 
vention selected by direct primaries. In 
four others, the choice is “optional,” but 
three of these are Southern states. The 
other “optional” state is Michigan, 
where Vandenberg prefers MacArthur. 
Roughly, this means that the delegates 
from 35 states will be party men, selected 
by party men and bound by the tradi- 
tional rules of party practice. If Willkie 
succeeds next year in establishing a 
competent, well-financed national politi- 
cal organization, he can have a share of 
those delegates. But no such cages 
tion now exists. 

The timing of the direct primaries 
does not favor Willkie. Even with his 
great popularity, the going would be 
hard. He cannot sweep through the 
direct-primary states as T.R. did in 
1912 because he lacks what T. R. had— 
powerful organization support every- 
where. 

The direct primaries begin on March 


14 in New Hampshire. Whether Willkie 
could carry that state is by no means 
clear. Senator Bridges took it before { 
and can get it again. Then come Wis- 
consin and New York. Wisconsin would 
be hard for Willkie. The La Fol- 
lette organization, as well as most of 
the regular Republicans, would oppose 
him. It was an isolationist state when, 
in 1941, Willkie was denouncing isola- 
tionism. In New York, although Willkie 
might carry a very few districts, Dewey 
and his well-knit organization will op- 
pose him fiercely. Nebraska and Illinois 
are next. Governor Griswold has been 
leaning slightly toward Willkie, and 
Willkie might carry the state. But he 
hasn’t a chance in Illinois. 

In Massachusetts, reports indicate 
that Governor Saltonstall, who is said 
to be not unfriendly to Willkie, wants 
the delegates, but he would be unlikely 
to surrender them at the outset. While 
Pennsylvania might give Willkie a few 
delegates, Governor Martin and the 
powerful Republican organization now 
intend either to support Bricker or to 
give the delegates to Martin. The Cali- § 
fornia delegation will be for Warren. 
Willkie many get South Dakota. Ohio, 
the next primary, will be solidly for 
Bricker. Of New Jersey and West Vir- 
ginia, nothing is clear now. Oregon, 
where the last of the primaries comes, 
on May 19, would probably go for 
Willkie. 


Thus, at this writing Willkie stands 
to gather only about 125 delegates from 
a two-month grueling campaign in thir- 
teen states. The other ‘strength he needs 
must come through organizations. So his 
chance for the nomination must be 
calculated on his ability to persuade, 
intimidate or overwhelm organizations 
throughout the country which, at this 
time, are certainly not in favor of re- 
nominating him. What is more, if he 
gains strength in the next year, other 
candidates will most certainly unite 
against him. That is the way of politics 
and of human life. 

This is based upon conditions as they 
exist now. If, by next spring, it looks 
as if a Republican is sure to win, the 
Republican convention will unquestion- 
ably turn to the safest and most regular 
Republican in sight, which will assured- 
ly not be Willkie. In any event,. there 
can be no last-minute miracle this time. 
If he wins, Willkie must win the hard 
way. 














Gold Strike in the 
KLONDIKE? 


“Meet P. W. Gallagher,” writes a 

friend, “and meet a real, old prospec- 

tor. I asked him to teach me, and we set to 

work. Work is right! First you pick-axe 

some gravel loose. Then you rock it back 
and forth in a flat pan under water. 


2 “Usually nothing happens and you’d 

cheerfully give up for a cool Cana- 
dian Club and soda! But then sometimes 
you make a strike like this $18 one. 


3 “After several hours, during which 
I couldn’t pan enough gold to fill a 
tooth, I tried prospecting for trout instead. 


A, “I caught one pronto and no trout ever tasted 
better, thanks to a highball made with Canadian 
Club—which P. W. calls ‘liquid gold’!” 
Why have so many Americans switched to Canadian 
Club lately? Because of its unique, delightful flavor. No 
other whisky in all the world tastes like Canadian Club. 
It’s light as Scotch—rich as rye—satisfying as bourbon; 
and you can stick with it all evening long—in cocktails 
before dinner and tall ones after. 


That’s why Canadian Club is the favorite imported 
whisky in the United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


Distilled and bottled at Walkerville, Canada. Imported by 
. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 90.4 proof 





MADNESS one BETTER TASTE 


THAT’S WHAT SMOKERS WANT ON THE 
WAR FRONT AND ON THE HOME FRONT | 


: Chesterfield’s Mildness and Better Taste can 
come only from the right combination of the world’s 
best cigarette tobaccos ... the only combination that 
gives you everything you want in a cigarette. 


CHESTERFIELD 'S 


and serve your country 
_ Watch for local recruiting 
in your community 


Copyright 1943, Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co. 








